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Notes and Commentaries, on a Voyage to 
China, 


CHAPTER IL. 


Sail from New York; Cold weather on board 
Ship; sea sickness; Arrive at Norfolk; De- 
scription of ship; Advantages of a light spar- 
deck ; Classes of ship defined; Ordinary re- 
ception of an officer on board; front and back 
doors; Ship's cousins; Hammocks mistaken 
for ballast; Gun-deck ; Inspection of coppers ; 
Berth-deck ; A use of the Bible; the hold; 
Missionaries for China; Religious toleration. 


I was among the passengers in the last boat 
which left the shore for the ship at anchor off 
the Battery. A keen easterly wind, the ther- 
mometer at 20° F., drew each man’s attention 
closely to his personal comfort; there was no 
capacity, imagination or memory for the regrets 
of parting with friends, home or country. The 
fountains of poetic feeling and sentiment were 
chilled. We shivered as we sat watching the 
“dipping oars” glassed in ice, while the boat 
was steered a devious route through openings in 
an extensive field of drifting ice-cakes. The 
seamen, almost benumbed in spite of pea-jackets 
and sturdy ‘‘nor-wester” caps, plied their oars 
steadily. At last we climbed the ship’s side; but 
no cheerful fire blazed for our reception. A 
shelter from the cutting wind was a comfort, and 
to this we were cordially welcomed by our com- 
panions. 

The thermometer on board stood at 18° F. 
There were no other body-warming means than 
candles and coats. Fancy the transition from a 
capacious room gratefully warm, lighted by so- 
lar-lamp or gas-flame, carpetted and furnished : 
fancy the (transition from this to a mere closet 
six feet by four, seen by the flame of a candle 
burning under a curfew law, known to be the 
only means to warm, enlighten or cheer, and 
then you may appreciate the commencement of 
a cruise in a ship-of-war from a northern latitude 
in midwinter, while the sounds of the steady 
tramping of the watch -on deck reaches below 
through the still cold air. 

How can one dwell upon the parting hour as 
@ sentimental traveller should, while fighting 
with the culd at such odds, in a ship at anchor 
off Staten island, amidst driving ice? This dis- 
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comfort perhaps draws the heart strongly towards 
one’s hearth-stone and magnifies attachment for 
home; luxurious ease and the excitement of 
novelty may abate the feeling, and yet the trav- 
eller’s diary exhibit a glowing description of it. 

Sunday. The day dawned bright and cold: 
Thermometer 16° F. About ten o’clock, A. 
M., a measured tramp about the capstan an- 
nounced to us below that the hour of departure 
had come. The Narrows were soon passed 
and threading through * Gedney’s channel,” we 
were soon upon the bosom of the Atlantic. 
The ship was “hove to” to discharge the pilot, 
who quickly reached his own little vessel, bear- 
ing with him the “cape letters.” This parting 
from the pilot is a sort of second farewell, and is 
slightly depressing to the spirits; but the rapidly 
succeeding orders of the officer of the watch, the 
swinging of yards, the tramp of feet on the decks, 
and creaking of blocks, as the ship is placed 
upon her course, at once give a new direction 
to the thoughts. A clear blue sky, a keenly, cold 
north-west wind, the white crests of the waves 
like moving snow-wreaths in sunshine; but it is 
too piercing to remain on deck for the mere plea- 
sure of watching the channel buoys sheeted in 
ice, or the shores of New Jersey fading away in 
the distance. 

The commander bas designated the ship's 
course; the decks are cleared up; those of the 
watch, enveloped in pea-coats and comfortables 
seek the least bleak positions, making a lee of 
the weather bulwarks, while those whose duties 
will permit, retire to the depths of their quar- 
ters, and give as free scope to the exercise of 
imagination as animal inconvenience will allow. 

Monday. Thermometer has risen to 45° F., 
but now the wind is adverse. The barometer 
has fallen, the sea is getting up, the sky looks 
greasy, and there are several indications of a 
storm. 

By twelve o’clock a change was manifest in 
our little world. The ship.rolled deeply, but 
easily, and, in opinion ef youngsters, the bows 
rose and fell to a fearful extent. Some of our 
brave young companions looked pale ; stomachs 
ceased to be constant; a desolating languor 
seized upon body and mind; the brain was com- 
pressed, as if a cord bound the temples: the 
morning meal was wasted; noue of it subserved 
the purposes of nutrition as was designed, for 
many cast it, no matter how unwillingly, into 
the realms of old father Neptune. Many brave- 
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ly resisted. but few succeeded in their resistance. 
No courage can hold up against the prostrating 
power of this condition, which brings upon its 
victims the jibes and jeers of all who do not feel, 
or who have never felt it. Most of the marines, 
poor souls, lay about like so many suits of regi- 
mentals stuffed with plastic masses without angles, 
exhibiting no more of the fire of the soldier than 
a sick damsel. Stewards and servants sank 
pliant and resigned about deck, and in snug cor- 
ners; they heeded no man’s bidding; they could 
not control themselves, and needed not the con- 
trol of others. One little middy exclaimed in 
most piteous tones, ** Can I take a drink of wa- 
ter and notdie! ugh,—oh,—ugh !” Kreosote and 
chloroform were resorted to as remedies, and 
they seemed to be beneficial. 

Tuesday. The day dawned brightly; the wind 
was fair. The surface of the sea was smoother. 
Those who had been overcome by the motion of 
the ship appeared on deck, looking cheerful but 
rather pale; their stomachs had become constant 
and promised to be tolerant of dinner. 

On the 18th Feburary, 1848, the ship reached 
the Navy Yard, Norfolk. Va., where she had 
been sent because the use of a dry-dock was ne- 
cessary to ascertain the condition of the copper | 
on her bottom which was suspected to be un- 





When we speak of a single-decked man-of- 
war ship, we mean a ship which carries a bat- 
tery on one deck only, upon which the sails as 
well as the guns are maneuvered. A ship thus 
constructed is termed a sloop-of-war or corvette. 
A frigate has two decks upon which the battery 
is arranged. A ship-of-the-line bas three or four 
decks upon which guns are carried; or, in other 
words, a sloop-of-war is a floating battery of one 
story, frigate of two, and a ship-of-the-line of 
three or four stories. The upper deck, whether 
it has guns upon it or not, is the spar-deck, and 
the others are called gun-decks. With this ex- 
planation it may be understood how adding a 
light deck to a vessel, armed and equipped as a 
sloop of war, increases the space for berthing 
the crew at night, and in a word converts her 
into a frigate with the number of men and guns 
of a sloop. 

There she is—her straight spars tapering to 
points—sails neatly furled and rigging tight, or, 
as sailors say, * taught as a fiddle ;”” yards bow- 
ing upwards; all presenting to the eye on shore 
the beautiful machine in repose. Not a moving 
being is seen, but accompany a lieutenant in uni- 
form along side, and scarcely does the bowman 
lay in his oar, before the shrill pipe of a boat- 
swaiu's mate announces that your approach has 





sound. 

In a few days the ship had been docked and 
was anchored off the naval hospital. 

This is a “‘ sweet craft” to look upon as she 
rides ather moorings. She has a light spar deck 
which raises ber hammock rail high above wa- 
ter. Her appearance is that of a miniature frig- 
ato, and in fact she has many of the advantages 
of that form of ship, which is admitted to be the 
most comfortable that sails the ocean. She was 
originally moulded and built to be a single deck- 
ed ship or sloop of war; the light spar-deck was 
an addition not contemplated by the naval arch- 
itect. Though it may detract something from 
the sailing, this is compensated for, in a de- 
gree, in peaceful times at least, by adding other 
qualities, of considerable importance especially 
within tropical regions. This light spar-deck 
affords shelter to the battery from sunshine and 
rain; it leaves the guns free from the rigging and 
ropes of the vessel. and thus facilitates the move- 
ment of them; during battle it protects them 
from falling spars, and gives a free space for 
“working ship,” that is, changing the position 
of spars and sails as circumstances may require. 
But above all it increases the capacity of the ves- 
sel to carry air for the consumption of the in- 
mates while sleeping ; a most important consid- 


eration, because all men live upon air, that is, if 


men can be said to live upon that without which 
they cannot possibly exist. 


been perceived and your reception prepared for. 
The sides’-boys leap out to their stations at the 
|head of the “accommodation ladder,’ which 
|you ascend to the deck, and are met at the 
'gangway by the lieutenant of the watch. As 
|your companion enters the vessel he touches 
jhie hat, and the sentry on post ‘carries 
‘arms’; at the same moment the boatswain’s 
| mate ‘pipes in” and the sides’-boys return on 
board, and you walk aft on the spotless deck. 
The starboard side of the quarter deck, all that 
part of the deck abaft the main mast, that is, the 
centre one of the three, is occupied by the lieu- 
tenant of the watch, while the larboard side is 
promenaded by ‘‘school-boy midshipmen” ever 
ready to repeat the orders of the “ officer of the 
deck,” being in fact peripatetic speaking trum- 
pets. As we are preparing for sea, there is to 
you perhaps an appearance of confusion; pro- 
visions and stores are hoisting on board to the 
sound of the merry fife; a boatswain’s mate is 
piping * haul” or * belay,” and this is mixed up 
with the noise of hammers of carpenters and 
adzesof coopers. Still the quarter-master saun- 
ters about the quarter-deck in a most insouciant 
manner, spy-glass in hand, which he occasion- 
ally lifts to his eye and sweeps round to inform 
himself of all boats that may be approaching the 
ship. If there be any, he at once reports to the 
officer of the deck, the grade of those in the boat, 
which is clearly recognized at a distance by the 
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uniform dress of the navy, that they may be 
received with the conventional forms of respect 
due their rank. 

The right side of a ship is called the starboard, 
and being that of distinction or preference in our 
navy, is fitted with an “accommodation ladder,” 
or steps leading from the upper deck to the wa- 


ter. The ropes which extend from iron staunch- 
eons at its foot to the ship's side above, answer 
the purpose of bannisters and are technically 
called “man-ropes,” from the French, main, hand. 
The left side is termed the larboard or port. and 
is supplied with pending man-ropes, and, instead 
of an accommodation ladder, * kleets” or strips 
of wood are nailed at convenient distances 
against the side, as aids in climbing the almost 
perpendicular ascent. By this gangway, which 
is, as it were, the back door of the ship, are re- 
ceived all warrant officers, as well as provisions, 
stores, &c., and by the starboard gaugway, or 
front door, ail commissioned officers and others 
whose temporary appointments entitle them to 
live in the ward-room, come into and go out of 
the vessel. Those persons who fill the tempo- 
rary situations of commodore’s secretary, clerks, 
and formerly professors ef mathematics, are 
called “ship's cousins.” from the fact that they 
were, in by-gone times, regarded as drones, said 
to be “in every one’s mess but in nobody’s 
watch.” Our “cousins,” however, are compar- 
atively an active set of gentlemen. 

This conventional distinction between the two 
sides of a ship, a few years ago, was a source of 
considerable annoyance to assistant surgeons, 
who, though commissioned officers, were quar- 
tered among the midshipmen in the steerage. And, 
because they messed with midshipmen, some 
martinets would not permit them to pass in and 
out of the ship by the starboard gangway or 
front door. ‘The instant this point was insisted 
upon, they felt it was a degradation to which, in 
their opinion, they ought not to be exposed. 
After a great deal of argument and persistance 
the difficulty was removed by a general order 
from the Secretary of the Navy, under authority 
of which they became members of the ward- 
room mess, and since that time the freedom and 
ceremonies of the starboard gangway have not 
been denied to them. But in frigates they were 
made to suffer, by being transferred to the ward- 
room from the cock-pit, in which the assistant 
surgeons customarily formed a separate mess, 
and had separate cabins, or state-rooms. It was 
in some way ascertained that, if assistant sur- 
geons were entitled to mess in the ward-room, 
they had no title to apartments in the cock-pit; 
and as all the cabins were appropriated in the 
ward-room, none were substituted for those of 
which they were deprived to the advantage of 





passed-midshiptien or others. But the argu- 
ment, sophistical as it must be, is a respectful 
apology for the exercise of a questioned and 
questionable power. 

You cast your eyes about. The neatly laced 
hammocks are snugly stowed all around in a sort 
of trough or top of the bulwarks, called “the 
nettings.” A hammock is an oblong piece of 
canvass upon which a sailor’s bed is suspended 
beneath the deck at night; it serves in the day 
to envelope the whole in a neat roll to be packed 
in the hammock netting. 

More than a quarter of a century since I was 
attached to a frigate fitting forseaat New York. 
In those days the grade of passed-midshipmen 
was not known. The older midshipmen presi- 
ded among midshipmen on watch, and were 
termed the master’s mates of the watch. The 
post of master’s mate, in the eyes of the steerage, 
was one of distinction, and therefore desirable. 
All were anxious to know the names of the mid- 
shipmen ordered to the vessel, that they might 
calculate their chances of becoming master’s 
mates. Every newly arrived midshipman was 
scrutinized, very closely, the moment he set foot 
ou deck, to gather from his appearance. if possi- 
ble, how far he was likely to interfere with those 
who hoped none older would arrive, to exclude 
them from the post of honor in the watch. 

One day, while the steerage messes were di- 
ning, down leaped a youngster, almost breathless, 
and drew a camp-stool up to the table. His coun- 
tenance was marked by the possession of impor- 
tant intelligence. 

** Boys,” said he, “fam cut out at any rate. 
There's an oldster just reported on deck, nearly 
six feet in his stockings, black whiskers, and de- 
vilishly well-dressed. He looks about, too, as if 
he had always been in a frigate. But we shall 
hear more soon; our Davy has got bim in tow.” 

Presently down thundered Davy looking like 
an impersonated laugh. 

“What's the fun, Davy ?” inquired more than 
one in the mess. 

« Fun enough; that new reefer is all over green, 
from the backwoods of Kentucky.” 

“Fine ship, sir,” said he to me, carelessly 
looking aloft, very taunt and neatly rigged ?” 

“ Very fine ship,” said 1; “do you admire her 
aloft ?” 

“Oh, vastly ; seen nothing like it since I left 
Kentucky?” He was sent for into the cabin; 
and I came to the conclusion he would turn out 
to be the best midshipman aboard and out-rank 
us all. When he emerged from the cabin we 


began to talk again. 
“Is not the ballast of this ship stowed in an 





unusual place,” he asked. 
‘« Ballast,” said I, “no, I believe not; I never 
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heard that our ballast is not in the usual place— 
under the tanks.” 

“ Why, sir,” said he, stopping short in our 
walk, and pointing with a dandy little cane, 
“* why sir, are not all those white bags of sand, so 
snugly packed all around the top of the sides, in- 
tended for ballast ?” 

“No sir; they are purser’s slops stowed there 
to eatch grape shot,” said I, and bolted. 

It is not necessary to add that this exhibi- 
tion of “greenness” was received with roars of 
laughter. No one imagined that the hammocks 
could be mistaken for sand-ballast. However. 
the new reefer became a favorite, and finally 
died a lieutenant of high professional standing ; 
but he was often asked, during the cruise, “I 
say, Bill, where do you carry your ballast?” 

The bright brass rails around the hatches on 
the quarter-deck, the belaying-pins, (iron rods 
about an inch in diameter and two feet long, 
fixed firmly against the bulwarks) to which the 
“running rigging” or ropes which change the 
point of attachment are made fast, always at- 
tract theeye. You descend a ladder or flight of 
steps, made of white-ash, to the gun-deck. The 
first view of the battery, * the well-reefed guns,” 
of a well kept ship inspires respect, because one 
begins almost unconsciously to estimate the des- 
tructive capabilities of the implements present 
and adopt a vague notion of the dormant power 
of the ship. A closer inspection reveals the pri- 
ming wires in appropriate racks; rammers and 
tools for loading, bright cutlasses at hand, and 
tackling for each gun neatly folded over its 
breach. Near each piece is a square box of 
white-ash, filled with canuister and grape-shot; 
and a battle lanthern is suspended between every 
tsvo guns to illumine the deck when the fighting 
takes place at night. The invention of percus- 
sion-caps has caused the disappearance of the 
match-tubes and match-stayes which always 
formed part of the accessories of a man-of-war’s 
battery fifteen years ago. 

You walk forward and look at the “galley,” 
and wonder how so small a space can afford the 
means of cooking fourso many men. It is the 
fashion io ascertain the perfect cleanness of the 
iron boilers, called ** coppers,” in which the meats 
of the crew are boiled, by rubbing them inside 
with a piece of white paper; if it should be 
soiled, the cooks and scullions find their perform- 
ances encored. This inspection of the * coppers,” 
in the days when these boilers were of copper, 
was included among the duties of medical offi- 
cers; but in modern times it has been ascertain- 
ed that no more science is required to inspect 
“the coppers” than to determine the condition 
of cleanliness of either stewpan or tea-kettle, and 
therefore those culinary utensils have ceased to 





be honored by peculiar medical attention and 
treatment. In those old quaint times in which 
Von Tromp won distinction on the seas, the 
cleanliness of the pot was of more scientific im- 
portance than the nature and quality of the meats 
cooked in it; military legislators paid a queer 
compliment to medical science by requiring its 
votaries to inspect the coppers while they re- 
garded food beneath their notice or judgment. 

The cabin is on the after part of the gun-deck. 
Though comfortably fitted, you perhaps observe 
that the drawing room of the captain wears the 
livery of war; there are two guns in it. 

We again descend to the berth-deck, which is 
below the level of the water on the outside of 
the ship. The large apartment extending be- 
neath the Captain’s cabin, to the “ sternmost” 
part of the ship, and into which the state-rooms 
or cabins of the commissioned officers open, is 
the ward-room. Next *forward"’ to it are two 
apartments. the private quarters of the midship- 
men, called the starboard, and the port steerages. 
And now walkivg forward—stoop a little, or you 
will hit your head against the beams above—we 
find on the starboard hand the apartments of the 
‘forward officers,” namely, the gunner, boat- 
swain, carpenter and sail-maker; and next ad- 
joining, the dispensary or miniature apothecary 
shop, in which each bottle has a peculiar rack 
to secure it against the effects of rolling and pitch- 
ing of the ship when at sea. In a corresponding 
position on the port side, are the captain’s and 
the purser’s store-rooms. ‘The remainder of the 
deck is an open space for the accommodation of 
the crew. Heavy chests, termed ‘ mess-chests,” 
are ranged on either side; sometimes each is 
surmounted with a pyramid formed of a kid, (a 
small wooden tub,) and a wooden can, the apex 
being crowned with a bible. These bibles are 
generally preserved through the cruise “‘ as good 
as new.” Sometimes they are covered with 
duck, and white-washed whenever the berth deck 
undergoes thatcleansing process. A senior lieu- 
tenant was wont to say, ‘I like to see the mess- 
bibles displayed on the berth-deck ; it gives the 
ship such a religious air in the eyes of visiters.” 
I remember a master’s mate who was very pre- 
cise in the arrangements of the berth-deck. One 
day, just as he was finishing the preparation of 
the deck for the captain’s inspection, he address- 
ed a cook, in an excited tone, ‘* D—n your eyes; 
hav’nt [ told you to show no more than one bible 
on each chest, and be sure that is a clean one.” 

At the very bows isthe store-room, filled with 
small arms, carpenter’s tools, reels of cordage, 
and indeed every thing that accident on deck 
might be conjectured to require. All these are 


arranged in the most convenient manner and 
with as much regard to taste as the nature of 
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the articles will permit. This room is in charge 
of a petty officer called a yeoman, whose duty 
is to issue the articles under orders of the proper 
officers and keep a record of the expenditure. 
Living always by candle-light, and rarely in the 
open air, stamps a peculiar paleness upon this 
official which distinguishes him from the rest of 
the crew. 

The space next to each side of the ship, called 
the “wings,” is occupied by a rack for the clothes- 
bags of the men. lach man has one; it serves 
all the purposes of trunk or bureau, and contains, 
besides his clothing, “a ditty bag,” which is a 
small store of thread, tape, buttons, needles, &c., 
and is not a magazine of sea songs: every tho- 
roughly accomplished sailor is always his own 
tailor and hatter, and not unfrequently his own 
shoemaker. The dillittantte of Broadway, or 
Chestnut street, are not more precise in their 
estimate of the cut and set of garments than true 
sons of the ocean. 

The berth deck receives daylight through the 
hatches and bull’s eye lenses about six inches 
broad, set in the covers of the air-pots. At sea, 
when the air-ports are necessarily closed, air is 
brought down the hatches through long canvas 
tubes about two feet in diameter, called ** wind 
sails;’’ but they are not always efficient in ve - 
tilating either the berth deck, or hold. 

Beneath the berth deck, commencing at the 
bows, are the paint-room, the sail-room, the hoat- 
swain’s store-room, the coal-hole, the fore-hold, 
the main-hold, in which provisions are stowed in 
barrels, and water in iron tanks, each containing 
from three to six hundred gallons. The chain 
lockers for the iron cables and shot lockers are 
in the main hold; next to it aft are the spirit- 
room, bread-rooms, a purser’s store-room, pow- 
der magazine and light room, the last three being 
under the ward-room and only accessible from 
it. The light room contains the lamp which 
gives light to the magazine through a thick glass 
lens or bull’s eye fixed in a partition between the 
two apartments. : 

Such is an epitome of the ship-world. Ithas 
the professions, law, medicine and divinity rep- 
resented and some of the mechanic arts, but no 
part of it was ever contemplated for the accom- 
modation of women and children. 

March. On the application of their friends, 
the Secretary of the Navy consented that two 
missionaries for China, sent out by the Methodist 
Board of Foreign Missions, should be passen- 
gers in the ship, provided her commander was 
willing and able to accommodate them on board. 
This permission was granted under an impres- 
sion that only space for two individuals would 
be required; but including wives and children, 


dants or servants. All were disappointed to as- 
certain that they could not be accommodated 
without altering the internal arrangements of the 
ship; it would be necessary te dismount two 
guns, and thus far deduct, for the time, from her 
military power. The Secretary assented even 
to this, with the concurrence of the commander, 
who manifested a cheerful willingness to oblige. 
The missionaries themselves found on examina- 
tion of the premises that all parts of the vessel 
were so fully occupied, that it was impractica- 
ble to provide for so many passengers of their 
class without ejecting the officers of the ship 
from their proper quarters, and therefore aban- 
doned the idea of embarking in her, though not 
without regret. Indeed, one of those gentlemen 
declared, that he was ready to forego the advan- 
tages of going to China in a public ship, rather 
than accept a passage in the Plymouth, if it were 
to be unpleasant to any officer on board, or if it 
were likely to form a precedent which might pos- 
sibly embarrass the action of the Navy Depart- 
ment at some future day. 

Simple as this event appears, it is is worth a 
little consideration. My impressions are derived 
from conversations with the missionaries and 
their friends; I do not think, I have mistaken 
their views; I certainly have no wish to misrep- 
resent them. 

A passage in the Plymouth was not sought, 
because it would be free. Expense was not 
feared. But it was presumed that being fellow 
passengers in a vessel of war with the Hon, 
, U. S. Commissioner to China, the mission- 
aries would appear before the Chinese as indi- 
viduals under the special protection of the gov- 
ernment, and that their being so regarded would 
facilitate the path of their religious labors. Be- 
sides, a passage in a public armed ship being 
granted by the Navy Department, would impart 
to the Methodist missionaries a sort of pre-emi- 
nence over those of other Christian sects, and 
mark them as enjoying specially the favor of the 
governmentof the United States. It is only fair 
to conjecture that the gentlemen who entertained 
these views did not perceive that they are charge- 
able with a certain degree of moral obliquity. 
They did not perceive that to so contrive or ar- 
range circumstances, true in themselves, as to 
convey false impressions to men, is inconsistent 
with Christian honesty and frankness. But I 
leave the moral to look at the political aspect of 
the subject. 

Religious toleration is among the most admi- 
rable of our political institutions. Any act which 
tends to invade this principle, even in the remo- 
test degree, deserves the serious attention of every 
American. 








the party mustered nine persons, without atten- 





Our political Constitution provides that “no 
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religious test shall ever be required as a qnalifi- 
cation to any office or public trust under the Uni- 
ted States;” and that “ Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishinent of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” In these 
clear declarations, is included the idea that no 
officer or branch of the federal government can, 
consistently with the spirit of the Constitution, 
do any act which, directly or indirectly. either 
favors or discourages the religious views of any 
sect whatever. As the national legislature, under 
the constitution, can make no law to establish or 
prohibit the observance of religious opinions or 
ceremonies, the Executive branch of the govern- 
ment cannot permit, without violating the spirit 
of the organic law, the followers of one or even 
of all sects, to make use of our national ships, 
or other national means, to aid them in the prop- 
agation of their respective religious creeds. If 
the Executive were to permit, or to enjoin upon, 


the commanders of our public ships to convey | 


religious missionaries of the Methodist, or any 
other Christian sect, to the field of their labors, 
the permission or order would be not only with- 
out the sanction of law, but contrary to the spirit 
of the Constitution, which would be thus far set 
at defiance, by the assumption of a power for- 
bidden to be exercised. As Congress can make 
no law respecting the establishment of religion, 
it follows that the Executive should do no act 
which is designed wholly, or in part, to assist in 
the establishment or propagation of religious 
tenets. 

Until the constitution be altered iu this respect, 
it will be safer for us all, and more patriotic in 
the members of every Christian sect. Roman 


Catholic as well as Protestant, to refrain from | 


asking anything from the government which can 
possibly be construed, to signify special protec- 
tion or favor, for the sect which may obtain it, 
Let the principle of religious toleration be jeal- 
ously guarded from invasion, by each, and by al] 
secis: favors granted to one may be, perchance. 
at the expense of others, and ultimately become 
the means of establishing a religious creed for 
the government, and even a religious test for the 
officers of the government. 


CHAPTER II. 


Sail from Norfolk—Ship-of-the-line Columbus— | 


Letter-bag of the pilot—Uncomfortable night— 
Sunday on board of a Man-of-war—- Chapluins-- 
Military men—Rotundity of the earth—Man- 
of-war auction —Lucky-bag—Tuking of To- 
basco—Life at sea—Ventilation of ships; its 
importance—Want of light—Water—Drilling 


men to endure thirst— Naval ration—Advanta- 
ges of commuting rations. 


March 8th, 1848. All our preparations for 
sea have been completed. About three o’clock, 
P. M., the Plymouth was got underway; and a 
few minutes before sunset passed the ship-of- 
the-line Columbus, bearing the broad pendant of 
Commodore Biddle, lying at anchor in Hamp- 
ton Roads. This vessel had just returned from 
a voyage of circumnavigation after an absence 
of three years. The commodore’s pendant was 
saluted with thirteen guns; and as we swept 
rapidly past, a few friendly words were inter- 
changed. Almost immediately the crews of the 
two vessels ascended the shrouds and “ cheered 
ship,” thus mingling in a mighty shout a wel- 
come, a farewell and a God-speed. 

Very soon a change of wind required our ship 
to be anchored about a mile from the Columbus. 
In the evening, a party of us visited our friends 
on board of her, and congratulated them on 
the termination of an arduous cruise. It is the 
experienced only who can fully appreciate the 
_joyousness of feeling, which glows in the heart 
‘on reaching home after a three years’ absence, 
when all hopes and fears are satisfactorily ended. 

That night thought and affection were active 
inourship. There is some intelligence under tar- 
paulin hats. and kind feelings beneath blue jack- 
ets: what else could have filled a portly little 
letter bag, which the pilot carried ashore the next 
day? What if the superscriptions of some of 
the folded papers were in crabbed hands, strag- 
giling irregularly and almost illegibly down their 
‘backs; hearts whose owners exhibit greater 
knowledge of scholar-craft and caligraphy, could 
not beat more kindly than did those of the au- 
thors of these said cramped looking documents, 
while their stiff fingers handled the pen instead 
of acapstan bar. If all contained in that little 
bag were revealed, no one would deny that deep 
affection sometimes wells up from the sturdy 
hearts of weather-beaten mariners. 

March 9th. The pilot took leave of us about 
three o’clock, P. M. The setting sun left us far 
out of sight of land, steering to the eastward 
with a fair wind. 

March 10th. Sea very rough, breeze fresh 
and fair, the motion of the ship very considera- 
ble. although easy. ‘The neophytes are prostrate 
with sea-sickness; the decks are wet, and the 
vessel presents scenes of distress from stem to 
stern. The condition of the ship was more dis- 
agreeable at night. The rudder-coat, a piece of 
‘canvas which closes the space around the rud- 
der where it passes through a hole in the stern, 
had been omitted. Whenever the bows were 
tossed upwards, the stern settled or squatted, 
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and lifted barrels of water through the rudder- 
hole into the ward-room, deluging every thing. 
Barrels, boxes, and bags of stores not yet se- 
cured in place, broke adrift and were flying from | 
side to side, amid the swash of water, the crash | 
of crockery and glass. Men were employed all | 
night baling and swabbing and making things 
snug. To those who were sea-sick, the night 
seemed perilous, and was passed wretchedly no 
doubt. But the ship, obedient to direction, was 
flying before the wind, and plunging across the 
Gulf Stream towards the east. 


| 


The next day our condition was somewhat 
improved, but there was no change upon the sur- 
face of the ocean; the wind had not varied. 


Sunday, March 12th. The weather has mod- 
erated ; the sea is smoother. The sea-sick have 
stomachs more tolerant, and now begin to be- 
lieve in the propriety of breakfast. 


A Maryland negro servant, almost blanched 
from sea-sickness, was lounging over the breach 
of a gun, wearing the aspect of entire despon- 
dence. An old tar observed him, and thus ex- | 
pressed his commiseration—“ It’s no use, my boy; | 
you should have staid at home; you could do 
better hoeing corn than going to sea: but you 
are in for’t now, and must make the best on it, ' 
so take yourself off that gun, and get reaiy {for| 
prayers.”” There is some intelligence, as I said 
before, under tarpaulin hats. 








A ship of war is a world within itself; and 
though it is very little, it claims to be, under our) 
flag, a Christian world. Sunday is observed as! 
a day of rest, as far as practicable, and all are 
cleanly dressed in token of its observance. Im- 
mediately after breakfast, if the weather is fine, 
men make their toilet, which is as much con- 
trolled at sea by the tyrant fashion as on shore; 
the cut of trowsers, set of the duck frock, the tie 
of the neckerchief, and neatness of the pump, 
are as much objects of fashionable consideration 
among sailors, as various parts of costume are | 
among our city beaux and belles. Vanity of| 
personal appearance is not much injured by ex- 
posure to sea air, though differently manifested. 
The toilet complete, the lieutenants assemble the 
companies, or “ divisions,”’ under their respective 
command for inspection; and about ten o’clock 
A. M., the crew is mustered on the quarter-deck, 
and those who may be absent, through illness, 
or special employment, are accounted for. When 
there is a chaplain on board, the Episcopal ser- 
vice is generally read and a sermon preached. 
On these occasions, the capstan, covered by a flag, 
becomes a desk or pulpit, and a shot- box serves | 
to elevate the preacher above the level of his, 
auditors. They stand around him when not ac- 





not really, profoundly attentive. Religious cer- 
emonies on the desk of a man-of-war are quite 

imposing, partaking somewhat of the military 

tone or spirit which pervades the community. 

There is perhaps a stern precision in the formal- 

ity of religious observance here, which does not 

find place in our churches. When the weather 

is moderate, there is something more than ordi- 

narily impressive in the assemblage of officers 

and crew of an armed cruizer, standing uncov- 

ered on the quarter deck engaged in religious 

worship. The perfect stillness which prevails 

is made palpable by the gentle, rippling sounds 
caused by the motion of the ship through the 

water, or by the dashing of spray from the bows. 

There is rarely noise enough to distract + en- 

tion from the object of the meeting. All the 

circumstances are favorable to the powers of el- 
oquence in moving the heart. But unfortunately 
eloquence is rarely present to avail of the cir- 
cumstances; naval chaplains are not generally 
distinguished as pulpit orators or profound theo- 
logians: their piety and zealous devotion to their 
duties are not to be questioned. 

There was no clergyman attached to our ship. 
But the commander’s clerk, a gentleman of ex- 
emplary piety, officiated and read the church 
service. 

Here from amidst preparations for violence 
and deeds of blood; from amidst glittering ba- 
yonets, girded swords and sullen looking cannon, 
are heard exhortations to mildness, meekness, 
justice and mercy, and the command “Thou 
shalt do no murder.” How striking is the con- 
trast between the teachings of the Saviour and 
these unmistakeable preparations. Yet upon 
them we are taught, in military communities, to 
invoke God’s blessing, and through it, to crown 
our arms with victory without regard to the cause 
of war. But the time has not yet come when 
the sword can be converted into a pruning hook ; 
until the whole earth is obedient to Christian 
principles, no nation can safely dispense with 
mititary establishments. Even the ministers of 
the gospel included in military organizations are 
clothed in military badges and are imbued with 
military spirit.* They are members of commu- 


* Navy Uniform Regulations :—* Chaplain’s coat. To 
be of dark blue cloth, with rolling collar of black velvet; 
in other respects like the undress coats of the lieuten- 
ants.” 

“Chaplains shall wear a black coat, with black velvet 
collar, with the navy button now in use. (They need 
not, however, provide themselves with new coats, until 
those they now have are worn out.) While performing 
religious services on the Sabbath, or on other occasions» 
on board vessels of war, or at yards and shore stations, 
they shall wear the black silk gown usually worn by 








commodated with seats, and are, seemingly if 


clergymen.” January 20, 1844, 
“The Regulation of the 20th January, 1844, preecri- 
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nities which observe peculiar customs; and not 
to wear such habiliments as are common to their 
daily associates, would mark them as singularly 
as the clergyman in civil life who should depart 
entirely from the customs and costume of his 
fellow-citizens. 

8 o'clock, P. M. The night is beautiful; the 
ocean is lighted by moon and stars. The mo- 
tion of the vessel is easy, and the sea-sick are 
reviving and looking up with hope; but the wind 
has hauled against us, and to avoid the islands 
of Bermuda, distant sixty miles by our reckon- 
ing, we have tacked ship, and are now standing 
towards the north under easy sail. The unlucky 
fate of the U. S. ship Boston on the rocks or 
island of Eleuthera should be a warning to all 
navigators. 

Monday, March 13th. A clear sky, a pleas- 
ant breeze and smooth sea. The carpenters are 
at work. A few of the officers are seated on 
the gun deck reading. There are several ves- 
sels in sight, but no one of them near enough to 
afford us data for conjecturing her destination. 
Among them we hope one may be the bearer of 
news from us to our friends. The scene brings 
up the memory of our school days and of our 
geographical studies, for we have before us a 
proof of the rotundity of the earth; the loftiest 
sails of the vessels around us are distinctly visi- 
ble, but their hulls are sunk below our horizon. 

The morning was enlivened by an auction at 
the gangway, which is always a source of amuse- 
ment and interest to a majority on board. Man- 
of-war auctions are the means of disposing of 
the clothes, &c., of the dead men and deserters, 
and take place whenever they accumulate to a 
certain quantity. The contents of the “lucky 
bag” are also exposed upon these occasions. 
Stray jackets, hats, and articles of any descrip- 
tion, left about the decks or in forbidden corners, 
are picked up and absorbed by the “lucky bag,” 
which is in immediate charge of the master-at- 
arms. When articles find their entrance to this 
public receptacle, they cannot be recovered until 
the day of general exposition; therefore the 
lucky-bag is a terror to the heedless, and thus 
becomes one of the instruments for promoting 
neatness about a ship’s lower decks. When the 
lucky-bag is opened, the attention of all who 


bing a uniform for chaplains in the Navy, is so modified, 
that, in performing divine service, the chaplain may, in 
his discretion, wear a black gown, a plain black coat, or 
the uniform coat prescribed by that regulation.” April 
23, 1844. 

“ All commissioned officers in the Navy may wear a 
double-breasted blue frock coat with rolling collar, nine 
buttons on each side, and the usual number of buttons on 
the cuffs and folds and shoulder straps, according to their 
respective grades.” 

Some chaplains avail themselves of this permission. 








have lost any thing during the preceding few 
weeks is strongly attracted; and if the owner 
claims his property, when held up to view by the 
master-at-arms, he is sure to be greeted by shouts 
and jests from the bystanders. ‘Those who can- 
not bear a joke, sometimes bid for their own 
goods rather than submit to it. 

These auctions differ from the same institu- 
tion on shore, although they may be adduced as 
proof that a man-of-war is a community within 
itself. On shore an auction is the goal or forlorn 
hope of the unsuccessful and unfortunate in trade, 
who give their property to the highest bidder, to 
raise money at short notice. People are attract- 
ed to them for the sake of gain, to procure prop- 
erty at a rate below its current value. An auc- 
tion is an evidence of civilization and a popu- 
lous neighborhood. But on ship-board an auc- 
tion is instituted to relieve the purser from the 
care of dead men’s and deserter’s clothes, which 
are thus converted into cash, or what is the same 
thing here, into accounts. 

In the evening we sat long round the tea-ta- 
ble. The naval operations against Mexico fur- 
nished a theme of conversation. One of our 
mess was at the taking of Tobasco; and he re- 


lated his adventures and observations. Sub- 
stantially his story was as follows: 
‘The weather was oppressively hot. I land- 


ed with the party through the surf, armed with 
a cutlass, a brace of pistols, a rifle, three days’ 
provisions and a bottle of cold coffee. A man’s 
ability to fight depends on the strength of his 
stomach, and if that is empty he makes a poor 
show. I have no opinion of grog on these oc- 
casions; those fared the worst who had the most 
of it in their canteens. Give me water or coffee. 

‘* After marching about two miles over a rough 
road under a hot sun, pretty well loaded with 
arms and provisions, I was ordered back to hunt 
for ammunition, which, it was supposed, our own 
troops had thrown into the bushes to lighten the 
march. I returned to the bivouae without ob- 
taining any thing. Water was in great demand. 
My bottle of coffee did me good service; and to 
make it hold out, I filled it from time to time 
with muddy water. The army again took up 
the line of march under an order to shoot the 
first man who should leave the ranks. But on 
coming in sight of a stream, eleven hundred men 
broke and plunged into it like mad: nature 
set discipline at defiance, and who could find it 
in his heart to shoot men because they were 
thirsty on piping hot tramp? Some twenty or 
thirty, overcome by heat and fatigue, sank down 
by the road side and gave up. It was fun to see 


the difficulty the doctors had to turn these poor 
fellows face up. Each soldier had a musket 
strapped over his back, and when he gave up 
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from exhaustion, he laid down on his face, and 
the musket prevented him from turning over. 


“On approaching Tobasco, firing was heard 
from our vessels in the river. Its sudden cessa- 
tion announced to the invading land force that she 
place wastaken. In order to keep as cool at 
possible, [ landed in a pair of linen drawers and a 
linen coat, which had not improved in appearance 
by the dirt and rips and tears acquired on the 
road; you may imagine I did not feel perfectly, 
satisfied with my toilet on marching into the town 
now occupied almost exclusively by women; the 
men had run away and left them to their fate. 
It began to rain hard. To get under cover we 
fired a six pound shot into the door of the pal- 
ace and enteredit. ‘This was a signal for a gen- 
eral rush, and the doors of all the houses on the 
square were broken in. 


“In our first attack on this place I was in the 
maintop of the brig. The Tobasco is a deep 
tranquil stream, winding between high banks. 
and as the vessels ascended, we expected to be 
fired upon at every turn of the river. From my 
position in the top I overlooked the whole coun- 
try, which seemed to be deserted; not a Mexi- 
can could I see farornear. Butas the fleet was 
turning an angle of the stream, two shots were 
fired from the shore. One of them took effect 
on aseaman’s ankle, and the other closely grazed 
the life of a midshipman, the ball carrying a 
bunch of oakum before it into his pantaloons. 
He refused to unbutton his breeches, because he 
believed the shot had given escape to his intes- 
tines, and he did not wish to spillthem. But in 
fact he was more frightened than hurt. Instan- 
taneously on the report of the Mexican guns, we 
opened our fire in all directions. The shot flew 
so thickly about the brig’s top, that I thought 
they surely came from the hands of the enemy; 
I hope never to have shot flying about my ears 
in that manner again. However, when the smoke 
cleared off a little, I discovered that all the firing 
was on our side, and the country was as clear of 
Mexicans as ever. In one of the boats there 
was a piece of artillery. The officer in com- 
mand of it, fearing it might not do sufficient ex- 
ecution, added to the previous round shot and 
stand of grape, a bag of a hundred musket balls. 
It was fired with tremendous results, for it drove 
the gun through the bottom of the craft, and set 
the crew to swimming and scrambling to get into 
the nearest boats. 


“After the place was taken, there was some- 
thing done on a small scale in the way of plun- 
der. As the expedition descended the river, par- 
ties frequently landed and brought off poultry, 
bullocks, &c., which they seized upon wherever 
found. Our caterer was particularly successful 
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in catching turkeys, and furnished the mess with 
an abundant supply. 

“T thought it all fine fun, and often regretted 
we had not had a fair opportunity for a fight. 
But, nevertheless. on reaching home, | found 
myself a hero in the newspapers; of course I 
never insinuate that I have not killed many a 
Mexican fighting hand te hand.” 


The Mexican war afforded the Navy no op- 
portunity for brilliant achievement; but it ren- 
dered important services, which were irksome 
and fatiguing, and of a kind to tire the patience 
and break down men, to a greater extent than 
fierce engagements onthe sea. The Navy, how- 
ever, gathered few laurels in this war; but if all 
those won in past years have somewhat faded 
from our memories, a gentle touch by a truly ar- 
tistic hand could make them as fresh and green 
as ever. 

March 14th. At noon the latitude was 34° 25° 
north, and the longitude 61° 26’ west. Last even- 
ing at nine o’clock the breeze was pleasant, a 
light scud from the southward hung upon the 
horizon. The barometer stood at 30.43 inches. 
This morning at nine o’clock, (twelve hours la- 
ter,) the barometer had fallen to 29.40 inches. 
From that hour the wind gradually increased and 
the sea rose, so that at two o’clock P. M., the 
sails of the ship were reduced to close-reefed top- 
sails‘ and reefed foresail. Although easy, the 
motions of the ship were extensive. ‘The gale 
continued during the afternoon and evening, va- 
ried by heavy gusts of wind and torrents of rain. 
By six o’clock P. M., the barometer had risen to 
30. inches and the wind had hauled to the south- 
ward and westward. All parts of the ship were 
flooded ; in the ward-room a watch was kept to 
bale-up the water which entered through the 
rudder coat. 

Landsmen who have never been afloat do not 
appreciate the privations and discomforts of life 
at sea, either in men-of-war or merchantmen. 
They cannot acquire an adequate notion of the 
exposure, risk, and labor of reefing a heavy top- 
sail, of a dark night in the midst of a pelting 
storm of wind and rain. In cold regions where 
the sails and ropes are rigid from ice and sleet, 
men are not unfrequently more than an hour 
hanging over the yard, and toiling to get a sin- 
gle sail properly reefed. Any contrivance which 
will enable men to reef sails without going aloft, 
will add greatly to their comfort and remove one 
of the risks of life atsea.* 

Vessels of war are so constructed that officers, 
(except while on watch,) live almost entirely by 


* Mr. H. D. P. Cunningham, R. N., has patented a 
plan of reefing a ship’s sails from the deck; the appara- 
tus is said to be of moderate cost, and to perform the work 
very rapidly and satisfactorily. April, 1851. 
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candle-light, in an atmosphere contaminated by|no harmony, no music: flowers would cease to 


exhalations from the hold, the spirit-room, and | 
the various kinds of food included under the term | 
“ provisions and stores.” Every thing is damp. | 
The decks are almost constantly wet, and every 
thing is in motion. In rainy weather, when the 
hatches are closed, wiad-sails cannot be used for 
ventilating the interior of the vessel. There is 
no change or renewal of the air. The atmos- 
phere, from the respiration of many persons be- 
low, and the combustion of lamps and candles, 
Joses so much of its oxygen, that lights burn dimly 
after a short time. In warm climates especially, 
exhalations from human bodies contaminate the 
vapor which is diffused through the sleeping- 
berths of the ship. The idea of it alone is dis- 
gusting. But the disgust and discomfort are really 
triling compared to the positive injury ships 
suffer in health and efficiency from this cause. 
Few of us on shore are aware that it is a lux- 
urious blessing to dine in day light, surround- 
ed by a pure atmosphere: still fewer of us esti- 
mate the effects of habitually breathing a scanty 
or deteriorated air. Men generally do not even 
suspect that health, and the duration of life, are 
influenced by the quality and quantity of mate- 
rial supplied for respiration. 

Like all other animals, birds, beasts, and fishes, 
as well as plants and every organic being in the 
universe, we depend for existence on the air; to 
its influence over animals all nourishment is sec- 
ondary. There can be no life without it. The 
warmth of our bodies, the activity of our senses, 
our ability to receive and communicate know- 
ledge, depend upon supplies of air adequate in 
quantity to supply the consumption involved in 
the maintenance of healthy vital action. Air 
once breathed is not fit to be breathed again; in 
the process of respiration it is changed, con- 
sumed ; its residuum, after passing through the 
lungs, is no more suited to be used again in the 
maintenance of life, than are the ashes and cin- 
ders of a furnace for maintaining the action of a 
steam engine. 

There is no one thing of the whole creation 
that does not excite the astonishment of man by 
the wisdom and simplicity of its adaptation to the 
purposes for which it was created. Among all 
created things there is nothing more worthy of 
study and admiration than the atmospheric air in 
its relations both to organized beings and inor- 
ganic brute matter. The laws which have been 
laid down for its government, in its motions, as 
the gentle zephyr or all-destroying typhoon, in its 
sources of supply to compensate for deteriora- 
tion through the respiration of animals of the 
Jand and sea, and of plants, are not yet under- 
stood. But we know that without air the human 





voice would be hushed ; there would be no sound, 


impart their fragrance, and odours would be exhal- 
ed no longer to annoy orto warn us. ‘Take away 
the air and all organic functions must cease; both 
the animal and vegetable worlds would be blotted 
out, our fires would be extinguished and even the 
process of decay would be arrested, for putrefac- 
tion and decomposition in animal and vegetable 
substances cannot go on in vacuo—that is, with- 
out the presence of atmospheric air or one of its 
constituents, called oxygen. Nevertheless, in 
men-of-war this precious air, free and pure as it 
is on the bosom of the ocean, comes to us often 
limited in quantity or impure in quality, and 
freighted with * villainous smells.” The means 
of thoroughly ventilating ships, under all circum- 
stances, has not been ascertained ; its importance 
to health, and economy, and comfort, has not 
been fully estimated by naval architects. 


“Breathe not the chaos of eternal smoke 
And volatile corruption from the dead, 

The dying, sick’ning, and the living world 
Exhal’d to sully heaven’s transparent dome 
With dim mortality. It is not Air 

That from a thousand lungs reeks back to thine, 
Sated with exhalations rank and fell, 

The spoil of dunghills, and the putrid thaw 
Of nature; when from shape and texture she 
Relapses into fighting elements : 

It is not Air, but floats a nauseous mass 

Of all obscene, corrupt, offensive things.’’* 


It was found by measurement that the birth- 
deck or sleeping apartment of the crew of this 
ship can contain at one time 12,154 cubic feet of 
atmosphere, which supply is for the breathing of 
about a hundred sleepers, and to maintain the 
combustion of the galley fire and several lamps 
which are necessarily burned constantly. It is 
estimated that every man consumes ten cubic 
feet of atmospheric air per minute; and 350 
cubic feet of atmosphere, ten of which should 
be changed or renewed every minute, are neces- 
sary for healthy existence. On this basis it will 
be perceived that this berth deck affords atmos- 
phere for about thirty persons, provided that it 
can be changed at the rate of at least 300 cubic 
feet per minute. These data are sufficient to 
show how much the subject of ventilation has 
been overlooked by naval architects, whose at- 
tention is directed chiefly to providing space for 
storing provisions, &c., in combination with 
fleetness. The quantity of respirable air a ship 
should carry has not entered into the calcu- 
lation, although it is an essential element of 
health} and therefore of efficiency. I hope this 
note may be a means of directing attention to 
the subject. 


* Armstrong. The Art of Preserving Health. 
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Among the privations to which officers are 
subject on board men-or-war is want of light. 
A lamp swings constantly over the mess-table, 
and it is rare that candles cau be dispensed with 
in the cabins or state-rooms either day or night. 
It is not agreeable to be obliged to resort to arti- 
ficial illumination whenever one reads, writes, 
dresses or eats, during three years. 


Next to air and light, water may be regarded 
among the articles of essential interest. Water 
cannot be always as good in quality and abun- 
dant in quantity, as is often desired on board 
ships. But in the past thirty years so much im- 
provement has taken place in the internal ac- 
commodations or arrangements of our ships, 
that there is very much less suffering from want 
of water than in former times, when wooden 
casks only were used to contain it. Now we 
have iron tanks fashioned to fit the shape of the 
vessel’s hold, so that a larger quantity can be 
carried. If water is quite pure when obtained, 
it keeps well; but sometimes the tanks become 
foul by deposits from muddy water, and some- 
times too, the laquer or glaze spread upon their 
internal surface to protect it from oxidation, is 
destroyed by the action of sea-water, which is 
occasionally pumped into them for the sake of 
preserving the trim of the ship. This should 
never be done without urgent reasons; it may 
be necessary in gales to preserve the ship, or to 
increase her speed in chasing or running from an 
enemy. 


Pure, tasteless water cannot always be pro- 
cured. Asa general rule, fresh rivers furnish 
the best waterfor keeping on board ship. After 
depositing the mud and matters of fermentation, 
or putrefaction, which result from the animal 
and vegetable substances commonly mingled in 
it, river water becomes colorless and free from 
taste and odour. It does not generally contain 
much lime or other mineral substances in solu- 
tion. But this is not always the case. Water 
from some rivers put into casks assumes the hue 
and consistence of a strong infusion of flax seed, 
becomes “ ropy,” and so offensive in odour, that 
it is necessary to hold the nose to enable one to 
swallow it. Water obtained from springs near 
the sea shore undergoes asimilar change. The 
water of the Canton river is supposed to induce 
nephritic complaints; the Chinese prefer not to 
use it except in form of tea. To correct the 
taste and odour of water on board ship, charcoal 
or alum, in small quantity, is sometimes thrown 
into it. The latter article is almost in universal 
use about Canton to correct the bad qualities of 
the river water. Drinking water taken up from 
along side vessels at anchor in fresh water rivers 


of fatal diseases of the bowels.* The influence 
of water on health is acknowledged by almost 
every traveller. 

The propriety of using good water at discre- 
tion is never questioned on land, except in cer- 
tain desert, dry regions. Prolonged thirst be- 
comes agony. A scant supply of water for a 
considerable period exercises a prejudicial influ- 
ence on health; it is reckoned among the pow- 
erfully predisposing causes of scurvy among sea- 
men. Nevertheless, it is asserted, there are 
gallant captains and commanders who seriously 
believe that drinking water beyond a very small 
measure is an idle habit which sailors should be 
taught toavoid. They urge that men on board 
ship can be disciplined to endure thirst, by re- 
stricting them always to a very small quantity 
of water. Asa general rule, the estimated mea- 
sure for each man on board, is one gallon daily 
for all purposes, to which fresh or sweet water 
is applied, (except those of the laundry.) and it 
is usually found to be sufficient at sea as an 
average allowance. It is not enough when the 
temperature ranges above 80° F., or unusual 
labor and exercise induce free perspiration. 
Animal fluids lost through the skin, must be re- 
placed by supply through the medium of the 
stomach. Yet there is one captain who acts on 
the opinion that a half gallon is always enough. 
Even while lying in the port of Havana he re- 
stricted the daily allowance to that quantity for 
each officer and man; he ordered positively that 
no more should be brought on board, or furnished 
at private expense. Under his command water 
was sold and cheerfully bought at fifty cents the 
bottle. He argued that men must be drilled to 
privations, or they would never learn to bear 
them. It is only justice to add, he did not ex- 
cept himself from the rule, or allot to himself a 
larger quantity of water than to any other per- 
son; but he preferred as a common beverage the 
light wines of France and Germany. Carrying 
his absurd theory into practice has caused both 


‘In ordinary times, it is known that troops who have 
drank water polluted with animal or vegetable matter in 
a state of decomposition are peculiarly subjected to dys- 
entery.”’—Report by the Board of Health on the supply 
of water to the Metropolis. London, 1850. 

“The first fatal case of Cholera that I met with was 
that of a master of a vessél at Gravesend. He was a 
fine man, in the prime of life, and in perfect health when 
he left London. He was going to the Baltic; he drank 
rather freely overnight parting with his owners and others, 
and he got up in the morning and drank heartily from 
one of the water-casks, which had just been filled with 
Thames’ water ; he was soon after attacked with purging 
and vomiting. I went down post and found him just 
dead. I asked particulars, and I found that the death 
was so sudden, that it almost appeared as if he had taken 





within the tropics, is considered a prolific cause 





poison in the water.”— T'estimony of Surgeon Challice. 
Idem. 
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officers avd men to execrate him. It should 
not be doubted that rational beings will submit to 
privations, when they understand the necessity 
or cause which imposes them, while unusual re- 
strictions, the object of which is not clearly per- 
ceived, might provoke the same persons to mur- 
mur, if not to actual mutiny. There is a moral 
in that passage of the facetious Joe Miller's 
works which relates the history of a horse whose 
life was sacrificed in acquiring, for his master’s 
interests, the economical habit of eating no more 
than asingle straw as his entire food for the day. 

In the year 1800, the French government des- 
patched an expedition to examine the southern 
regions of the Indian Seas, under the command 
of Captain Nicholas Baudin, who appears to 
have been an ignorant, self-sufficient martinet. 


Mr. George Ord, in his Memoir of Charles. 


Alexander Lesueur, one of the naturalists of the 
expedition, says,—** There was one part of Cap- 
tain Baudin’s deportment which is inexplicable, 
and that was his total disregard of those sani- 


tary instructions which had been prepared for | 


him by order of the French government, espe- 
cially in reference to means of preventing that 


rations in the same seas; both put into Port 
Jackson for supplies the same season; the crew 
of one reduced to the extremity of misery by 
sickness and want, that of the other in sucha 


state of health—every man doing duty upon. 


deck—that their vigor was the subject of gene- 
ral observation.” ‘There was not a single in- 
dividual on board who was not upon deck work- 
ing ship into the harbor; and it may be averred 
that the officers and crew were, generally speak- 
ing, in better health than on the day we sailed 
from Spithead, and not in less good spirits.”’* 

In this connection the following observations, 
in Surgeon White’s Journal of a Voyage to New 
South Wales, are worthy of attention: they 
are quoted here from Mr. Ord’s excellent Me- 
moir of Lesueur. 

‘Were it by any means possible, people sub- 
ject to long voyages should never be put ona 
short allowance of water; for I am satisfied a 
liberal use of it, (where freed from the foul air, 
and made sweet by a machine now in use on 
board of his majesty’s navy,) will tend to pre- 
vent a scorbutic habit, as much, if not more, 
than any thing we are acquainted with. My 
own experience in the navy has convinced me, 
that when scorbutic patients are restrained in the 
use of water, (which I believe is never the case 
but through absolute necessity,) and they have | 








the antiseptics and anti-scorbutics we know of 
will avail very little in a disease so much to be 
guarded against, and dreaded by seamen. In 
one of his Majesty's ships, I was liberally sup- 
plied with that powerful anti-scorbutic, essence 
of malt; we had also, sour-krout; and besides 
these, every remedy that could be compressed 
in the small compass of a medicine-chest ; yet, 
when necessity forced us to a short allowance 
of water, although, aware of the consequences, 
I freely administered the essence, &c., as a pre- 
servative, the scurvy made its appearance with 
such hasty and rapid strides, that all attempts to 
check it proved fruitless, until good fortune 
threw a ship in our way, who spared us a suffi- 
cient quantity of water to serve the sick with as 
much as they could use, and to increase the 
ship’s allowance to the seamen. This fortunate 
and very seasonable supply, added to the free 
use of the essence of malt, &c., which I had 
before strictly adhered to, made in a few days 
so sudden a change for the better in the poor 
fellows, who had been covered with ulcers and 
livid blotches, that every person on board was 


‘surprised at it; and in a fortnight after, when 
dreadful disease, the scurvy. The conduct of 
Captain Flinders on this head, affords a striking | 
contrast. Both were engaged in similar explo-| 


we put into port, there was not a man in the 
ship, though, at the time we received the water, 
the gums of some of them were formed into 


such a fungus as nearly to overlap the teeth, but 


what had every appearance of health.’’* 

The notion that it is necessary to drill men to 
suffer is not confined to exercising them on a 
short allowance of water. Some few command- 
ers, in cultivation of the martyr-spirit, prohibit 
live stock, fresh vegetables or meats on board, 
even for the officers’ messes, on the pretence 
that those articles interfere with the perfect tidi- 
ness of the ship. The health of officers and 
men is sometimes risked, and their comfort sac- 
rificed for superfluous polish of wood and iron in 
sight on deck. Cleanliness is essential, and 
should extend to the darkest and least frequent- 
ed parts of the vessel ; but when one is deprived 
of dinner, to avoid soiling the plates, the virtue of 
cleanliness runs to excess, and thus becomes con- 
verted into a vice. 

Suffering unnecessarily from thirst and for the 
want of fresh vegetable and animal food afloat 
cannot be advantageous to the government’s in- 
terests. ‘Those ships in which water is given at 
discretion, and live stock, fresh vegetables and 
fruit are permitted, are usually more efficient 
than those in which all are drilled to privations. 
At any rate the crews are happier, and com- 
manders and officers are regarded with more af- 
fection and respect. A captain cannot advance 
his own interests, nor benefit the general govern- 


nothing to live on but the ship’s provision, all, ment by depriving men under his command of 


* A Voyage to Terra Australis, vol. 1, p. 226. 


* White’s Journal, p. 34. London, 1790, 4to. 
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such reasonable comforts. and even luxuries, as 
they may procure at their own cost. 

The naval ration is established by law, and its 
composition prescribed in detail. It constitutes 
a part of the sailor’s compensation; and, accord- 
ing to the spirit of the law, he is entitled to all 
its parts, for the law provides that when necessity 
compels a commander to withhold any part of it, 
the sailor shall be paid for such part at an es- 
tablished rate.* It sometimes happens on for- 
eign stations that all the articles which constitute 
the legal ration cannot be procured. In such 
cases the law provides that one article may be 
substituted for the other in quantities regulated 
by the established scale of prices. Under this 
law the spirit part of the ration may be commu- 
ted for money. Officers always commute the: 
entire ration at twenty cents. It has been as- 
certained that ten rations, economically used, 
furnish enough food for twelve men. On this 
account it is a common practice for a mess of 
twelve or fifteen to commute two rations and re- 
ceive money for them at the end of the month. 
In this way a mess may obtain a revenue of 


| 


a mess may obtain many comforts and eveu lux- 
uries from the proceeds of commuted rations 
with advantage to health and cheerfulness. 
Superiority among ships of war, which are 
equal in all other respects, belongs to that one 
whose capacity for carrying provisions is great- 
est. This quality enables her to keep at sea, 
which is particularly necessary when employed 
in blockade, or when lying in wait for the enemy. 
Vessels of small capacity might be forced to 
abandon their position for want of provisions and 
water, perhaps at the very moment when their 
continued presence was most important to suc- 
cess; or, if the stay should be prolonged through 
a very much reduced allowance, the crews would 
become enfeebled, sickly and disabled, and be- 
come an easy conquest of the less skilful but bet- 
ter fed seamen of the enemy. It must not be 
overlooked that battles are won by intelligence, 
muscular strength and endurance, and these qual- 
ities can be preserved in the highest possible con- 
dition only by a perfect digestion of an ample 
supply of proper food. The steam engine works 





twelve dollars monthly to be expended for such 
articles, as fruit, fresh vegetables, &c., when in 
port, as are not included in the ration. This 
practice is advantageous both to the men and the 
government. 

Most persons find a uniform diet, continued for 
any considerable period, very irksome; and, in 
time, that change becomes absolutely necessary 
for the preservation of appetite and health. It 
is easy to imagine then that a supply of green 
vegetables and fresh fruits is extremely grateful 
to seamen who have fed for six or eight weeks at 
sea chiefly on salted meats. The luxury of such 
change in diet is somewhat enhanced by a free 
discretion in its selection, which results from the 
practice of commuting rations. It needs no ar- 
gument to show that, under judicious regulation, 


* An act to establish and regulate the navy ration, Ap- 
proved August 29, 1842, provides “ That the navy ration 
shall consist of the following daily allowance of provis- 
ions for each person: One pound of salted pork, with a 


| 


with a force, all things being equal, proportioned 
to the capacity of the furnace to consume fuel ; 
and so the power of mind and body depends 
upon the capacity of the stomach to d gest. 
Food is the fuel which keeps the human machine 
in operation, and, under equal circumstances, he 
is the best soldier who has the strongest powers 
of digestion and nutrition. Hence the success 
of an army depends as much upon the state of 
the commissariat as upon the condition of the 
powder magazine and ordnance.* 

When the supply of provisions and water is 
exhausted on board ship it must be replenished. 
The vessel must go into some foreign port or re- 
turn home to be filled up. To avoid the latter 
alternative, store-ships are employed, and depédts 
are established on foreign stations from which our 
vessels procure whatever they require. The ex- 
penses of these store-vessels, or freight, and of 
agencies, store-house rent, losses by leakage, 
breakage and decay are additional to the cost of 
provisions at home. It may be safely estimated 


| 





















half pint of peas or beans; or one pound of salted beef, ' that rations furnished on foreign stations, whether 
with a half pound of flour, and a quarter of a pound of) purchased in the foreign market or transported 


raisins, dried apples or other fruits; or one pound of salted ||, . 
beef, with a half pound of rice, two ounces of butter, and | thither, cost the treasury on an average of from 


two ounces of cheese, together with fourteen ounces of tweuty to twenty-five per cent more than in the 





biscuit, one quarter of an ounce of tea, or one ounce of United States. 


coffee, or one ounce of cocoa; two ounces of sugar and 
one gill of spirits; and of a weekly allowance of half a 
pound of pickles or cranberries, half a pint of molasses 
and a half pint of vinegar. 

“ Fresh meats may be substituted for salt beef or pork, 
and vegetables or sour crout for the other articles usually 
issued with the salted meats, allowing one and a quarter 
pounds of fresh meat for one pound of salted beef or pork, 
and regulating the quantity of vegetables or sour crout, 
80 as to equal the value of those articles for which they 
may be substituted.” 





A ship with a crew of 200 men requires 12,000 
rations to keep the sea during sixty days, when 
a ration is issued for each man; but if two ra- 
tions be commuted in every mess of twelve men 
the same quantity of provisions will enable her 
to remain out of port 71 days. Practically the 
commutation of rations increases the capacity of 





*La Destinée des nations depend de la maniére dont 
elles se nourrissent.’’—Brillat, 
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the vessel to carry provisions, and consequently 
diminishes the quantity, required to be placed in 
depét abroad, about fifteen per cent. It is doubt- 
ful whether the weight of the ration could be 
reduced without inconvenience, because in the 
small messes of four or five it would not satisfy 
the demand. For the reasons alluded to, it seems 
judicious to preserve the ration, and to encourage 
commutation. 





WAITING FOR THE FERRY. 


BY MRS. M. E. HEWITT. 


Slowly downward, with the midnight laden, 
Rolls the river underneath the stars; 

Through the rift the moon looks, like a maiden, 
Timid, glancing through her lattice bars. 


High on yonder shore a taper beaming 
From a lofty casement, through the night, 

With a bright and steady radiance gleaming, 
Like a guiding beacon, pours its light. 


“ Ferry! Ho!” a voice impatient crieth 
Far across the water’s sluggish sweep— 

“ Ay!” the drowsy ferryman replieth, 
Muttering, turning slow again to sleep. 


And again the voice impetuous ringing, 
“ Ferry!” through the darkness pealeth out; 
While the bell beside the margin swinging, 
Clanging, mingles with the lonely shout. 


Through the darkness now the heavens veiling, 
All night long the love-lit beacon gleams ; 
All night long the bell tolls on unfailing, 
While the boatman mutters “Ay!” and dreams— 


Dreams, unmindful, while the night declineth, 
How each laggard hour slow departs— 

How a fair bride for her true love pineth, 
While the river flows between their hearts. 


Oh, ye years! roll down beneath your sorrow! 
Though, the while, the sluggard Present sleep, 

Love and trust, still waiting for the morrow, 
Hopeful through the gloom their vigil keep. 


SHADOWS OF THE MOUNTAIN-PINE. 


THE EBLUE RIDGE. 


,Sunnyslope, 10 Dec., 1851. 


In the short sketch which recently appeared 
in your pages, styled “Shadows of the Pine 
Forest,” it was my endeavor to catch and local- 
ize some of the fleeting impressions which the 
low-country of Virginia furnished to an eye wea- 
ried for the moment of town-monotony. To- 
day it is my purpose to throw upon paper some 
“glimpses” of another region different in nearly 
all things from the lowland: in its landscape-sce- 
nery, modesof life and channels of thought. Yet 
if in attempting to delineate the lowland scenery, 
‘vain (as the song says,) was my weak endeav- 
or,” how shall I succeed in conveying to you any 
idea, however inadequate, of the silent beauty, 
the variegated and many-sided picturesqueness, 
the calm grandeur, of the mountains? 

The eye travels from peak to peak, from out- 
line to outline in the long range, and knows not 
which to fix upon ; swimming as are all in the rosy 
vapor of evening, or veiled with those fine river- 
mists which the flush of morning turns into gol- 
den dust, soon to be blown upon and scattered 
by the fresh, strong breeze, across the valleys, 
and over the blue mountain line which rims the 
horizon. The blue line! This is all that lan- 
guage can do for the most calmly beautiful sight 
in nature;—yet to an imaginative mind, that 
azure sea, surging its blue billows against the 
crimson of sunset, or shattering into foam with 
its petrified curves the clouds which hang above 
it, is not ablue linemerely. Rather a framework 
for every caprice of the wandering fancy—every 
revery which, abandoning the present, dives into 
the future—every day-dream which one, under 
the influence of winds, and rustling leaves, and 
floating clouds, suffers to beguile his existence of 
its shadows, or frame for him a purer and bright- 
er world. Is it not even itself a dream !—of 
doubtful reality, wavering in the mist, not truly of 
earth, certain to vanish upon a nearer approach! 
Nearer, the mountains are more real and life- 
like: as those great men which loom up through 
the mists of a far-stretching antiquity, in such 
grand proportion to modern eyes, were to their 
cotemporaries much less above the ordinary sta- 
ture of humanity. Looking up from the valley, 


at the mountain’s base, you discern the features 
of this grand countenance, so to speak, more 
plainly; its shaggy beard of pines, its mouth a 
gloomy cavern, its brow of rugged granite, around 
which the shrubs and the mists blend together 
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full speed, breasts the wind. Often the rounded 
summit is cleared, and farm-houses have boldiy 
perched themselves there like eagles’ nests; look- 
ing down from their proud elevation on river and 
meadow and hill, over which all day long the 
cloud-shadows chase each other—a herd of fright- 
ened deer flying before a giant huntsman with 
hounds unleashed. The broad farms scarcely 
show as large as gardens, and the tall pines 
which bound the “clearings,” are like stunted 
shrubbery, wherever they clothe the outline) 
against the sky. 

Often again the whole mountain from base to 
summit is clothed in a dense verdure of pines, 
oaks, dogwood, and that beautiful flower-tree, 
the tulip, which scatters blossoms upon every | 
wind that plays with its scented bloom. The 
dogwood at present has shed its leaves wholly, | 
but its red, clustering, oblong berries burn upon | 
its boughs; the oaks retain but a few dry leaves, 
which mournfully rustle in the wind; the pines— 
differing from the lowland tree, which shoots up | 
a clear shaft, on the summit of which the broad 
plume is flattened like a column of smoke struck by 
a falling breeze—stretch out continuous boughs 
toward the South, that is, away from the driving 
snow and the threatening north wind, towards 
the warmth and sunshine of the lower lands. 

The uplands would seem to be the only region 
in which the over-imaginative could find plea- 














long the refuge of a race of men, whose annals 
afford more of the raw material for speculation, 
than any other in existence—the Indian race. 
Hunted by their bitter enemies from the Tide- 
water; from the Piedmont; finally from the Val- 
ley itself, they long had their abodes upon these 
rugged summits, among these old dense forests. 
The bear, deer, and elk, equally exiles with them- 
selves, followed them; and now we have every- 
where the traces of Indian towns and burial- 
places, in the valleys and on the mouutain sides. 
These old crumbling memorials of an extinct 
people are inevitable provocatives to thought. 
They are the voice of the past speaking to the 
present; and it is out of our power to close our 
ears. 

—Standing on the mountain, you may read 
the never-flagging chronicle of that old past, with 
the localities whereon were enacted those wild 
dramas before you, at your feet, there in the low- 
lands. The brief chronicle alone remains. The 
dramas with the actors have gone into the bosom 
of eternity. 


LOOKING ON THE VALLEY : THE HOME OF GENFRAL 
DANIEL MORGAN. 


Sunnyslope, 12 Dec. 
From the mountain-spur where I write you 


sure. The mountain-top is isolation from the| these disconnected sentences, a noble landscape 
world in a great degree; as far as in a thickly-| presents itself to the eye, mingling in equal por- 
peopled region it can exist—deep solitude. Butit| tions the beauty of the lowland and the gran- 


is solitude with the grandest of companions. 
There one is alone with nature—nature in all her 
moods of sunshine and storm, light and shadow, 
beauty and grandeur. - Far below, the rich lands 
smiling with golden crops, over which the sha- 
dows run like waves, stretch onbefore you; from 
green forests appear at intervals the white-walled 
homes of happy families, from which rise deli- 
cate smoke- wreaths clear against the foliage; and 
beautiful streams sparkle like the scales of a sil- 
very serpent, or roll their molten gold in the flood | 
of sunset. Give but the rein to your imagina- 
tion, and you have before you in one grand 
scene the theatre of innumerable tragedies and 





comedies. Yonder an Indian tribe—the Dela- 


deur of the mountain-land. To the right is the 
Great Valley, that fine and fertile region which 
has been called the garden of Virginia, as Tou- 
raine is the garden of France ; which stretches 
its fair fields from the old ever-murmuring Poto- 
mac to the far south; whose rivers and mid-val- 
ley mountains and ancient towns glow in the 
light of historical memories, and traditions which 
yet linger for the patiently-inquiring tourist. On 
the left runs the Blue Ridge, gradually melting 
into the azure sky; at its base the Shenandoah, 
mirroring the boughs of overhanging trees, com- 


| plains forever. 
| 


Do you recall that passage in the third volume 
of Messire Jehan Froissart’s Chronicles, wherein 





wares, the Senedos, or the Tuscaroras—had their | he describes his journey from Carcassone to Or- 
“hunting grounds;”’ that spot on the river’s bank | taise with the worthy knight Sir Espaign de Lion, 
was the scene of a desperate conflict with the | the pleasant gossip of the travellers, the encoun- 
“ Long Knife,’ which old men still tell of while ter of the Pass of Larre, and the knight's point- 
they show upon their breasts the scars of the en-| ing out to Froissart, the towers, the rivers, and 
counter ; all those old mansions rising so calmly/ the innumerable castles of brave chevaliers be- 
from their wooded knolls, could their walls speak, | low them, while journeying on to Tarbes? Well, 
might relate some history in which you would had we a Virginia Froissart, (which, alas! we 
find food for wonder, for laughter or for tears. |have not,) here would be the road which he 

One circumstance, more than all others, gives| should follow, the spot where he should pause to 
to our mountains a deep interest. They were’ gaze upon the landscape! For from this bill no 
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less than a dozen residences rise distinctly to the 
eye, and the Shenandoah lies below like a steel 
mirror, and the little towa of Millwood peers up 
from its oak-trees and elms. There our hypo- 
thetical Virginian chronicler might have * inscri- 
bed in his fair chronicle” at least two names of 
spots in the landscape; Millwood, (whose “ his- 
torical event” I shall endeavor to record,) and 
Saratoga, the former residence of that thunder- 
bolt in war, General Daniel Morgan. 

Morgan was the type of a large class of men 
in those days of iron, the days of the Revolu- 
tion; aclass namely who scarcely knew whence 
they came, knew not at all whither they were 
going. Born, if wandering report say true, in 
New Jersey, he early found himself, how or why 
nobody has ever informed us, in Virginia, where 
his occupation was that of a wagoner or some 
other equally humble employment. First we 
hear of him dealing hearty blows upon the sav- 
ages who attacked Edwards’ Fort on the Caca- 
phon, whither he had wandered on a hunting or 
other excursion; then he is memorable for re- 
ceiving from a British officer, in Braddock’s ex- 
pedition, a most unmerciful lashing, which he 
related with amusing comments throughout his 
life; then, after long silence and deep obscurity 


as to his where-or-whatabouts, comes the rumor | 


of the Cowpens, and the tale of a rude soldier 
kneeling in prayer behind a fallen tree, from 
which he issued to drive the enemy before him 
like chaff. 

After storm the sunshine; and Morgan, with 
compulsory labor from his Hessian prisoners, 
builds himself, near Millwood, a local habitation, 
to which he proudly gives the name of “ Sara- 
toga.” Here he lives long, but not quietly— 
rather most unquietly, since the fame of his des- 
perate encounters lives to this day in the name 
of Battletown, which rightly is Berryville. Then 
sent to Congress he does the State some service; 
—then again returns to his homestead. 

In 1781 he again appears upon the public 
arena. The British arms seem triumphant in 
Virginia ; English troops are about to scour the 
Great Valley; and many malcontents on Lost 
River and elsewhere in that mountain region de- 
termine to rise, and do really rise, to march and 
join the enemy. Winchester, which has ever 
been the heart of the West, feeling every attack 
upon the extremities, sending thither and pouring 
out her life blood—is immediately in commotion. 
Patriotic youths quickly form themselves into a 
company, and their ranks are further swollen by 
those veterans who had already shed their blood 
upon northern and southern battle fields. But 
one difficulty suggests itself: who is to command 
the raid upon these tories of Lost River? And 


then, as at all times the same thing happens 


public acclamation selects a name not unknown, 
rather known above al! others for great military 
capacity—the name of Daniel Morgan, who is 
on his “ Saratoga” estate near Millwood. 

How Morgan consented readily to take the 
command—how he fell upon the enemy like a 
thunderbolt—how Brake’s party was suppressed 
and the German's fat larder confiscated to sup- 
port the patriotic troops—how Claypole, the 
Scotchman, was arrested and carried off prisoner 
with that other ringleader, Mace, and the whole 
“rising” turned at once into an ignominious 
cloudy “setting ;” all this is related in Kerche- 
val’s “History of the Valley,” with those amu- 
sing and entertaining details which gives so much 
interest to the chronicle. After this Morgan re- 
tires again into private life, and we see him no 
more, until stretched on his death-bed in Win- 
chester, he utters those strange, religious revela- 
tions, of the spirit in which he accomplished his 
wild successes. 

—And now, standing upon this lofty hill, I 
discern, with a little difficulty, through the thick 
wood, the spot where this singular man sojourned 
for so long a period in the latter days of his pil- 
_grimage through life. An old house built of 
stone, which you approach by a rough road wind- 
ing through rolling fields, and across a tinkling 
‘rivulet. Entering the mansion, you have on the 
‘left a small apartment which still shows traces 
of the far past; on the right hand a long spacious 
banquetting hall, which, without much effort, the 
imagination peoples with wild and noisy revel- 
lers. Theirshouts have died away forever, and the 
walls, like the graves in which the gay company 
crumble and moulder away, cau tell us nothing 
of those rugged natures, born and reared in storm, 
scarcely beholding the sunshine of peace upon 
the sky which darkened before their dying eyes. 
Like their host they are gone; but though the 
actors have fled, the stage remains, and the fu- 
ture historian of the region will not pass by this 
old revolutionary edifice without repeating to 
himself, “ Here lived General Morgan !” 


| 





MILLWOODIANA. 


Sunnyslope, 13 Dec. 


The little village of Millwood lies but a step 
from the base of the Blue Ridge; to whose tall 
ramparts the Shenandoah is the moat; but is 
oblivious of the mountain heights, aloof from the 
rippling current of the river. Thrown, like-a 
bird’s nest carelessly from the hand of a child, 
it lit accidentally beside a clear brook, (which 
steals through old forests, and over meadows 
bright with flowers and matted grass-blades,) 
and there has ever since remained contented, 
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beneath the shadow of the woodland which steeps 
it in obscurity at dawn and eve, beside its little 
stream which throws up, in the pleasant sun- 
shine, waves of light upon the white walls of its 
quiet mansions; though not upon the little 
church which crowns the grassy hill, or the par- 
sonage which nestles in the forest glade beyond. 

Like a philosopher, who abandons the bustling 
world for rural quiet and seclusion, Millwood has 
retired from the sight of its kind. Beyonda few 
visitors from the neighborhood, who occasion- 
ally awake its winding street with the music of 
hoofs, a few careless negro boys seeking its 
merrily-turning mills, to return with bags full of 
flour or meal, you would imagine that no sound 
ever disturbs the morning, eve, or quiet noon-day. 
Except the shadow of the crow who flaps his 
wings high up above the forest and the houses, 
you would say no shadow floated over its streets. 

Yet you would be mistaken ; for every day the 
street of the hamlet is aroused—waked up for 
the day, or stirred pleasantly at evening,—by the 
rattle of the stage, which gaily rumbles and elat- 
ters up its street. At five in the morning it has 
already brought the Winchester news of the day 
before, thanks to its habit of early rising, (which 
is indeed as early as two or three hours after 
midnight;) at six or seven in the evening its ro- 
setted and spirited horses have already traversed 
the whole of the east, and the mail-budget is 
distributed in time for after-supper reading. But 
the present of Millwood, (as with other towns,) 
is not so interesting as the past, and I hasten 
to record such traces of its history as have been 
communicated to me by an aged (African) pa- 
triarch of this region. 

To the period when nothing stood upon the 
present site of the town, (produced I mean by 
the art of our species,) the memory of man run- 
neth not. The oldest men speak of Millwood 
as always old, even in their earliest youth. All 
around, it is true was forest, forest, forest; and 
no wandering stage-horn music stirred the trees; 
but there was unmistakeably the town. Ateven- 
ing, in those days, the inhabitants were accus- 
tomed to house their sheep and poultry with the 
utmost care, fearful of the innumerable foxes, 
the host of tawny wolves. They would often 
hear the dog-like ery of those quadrupedal vul- 
tures, (more especially on dark and rainy nights, ) 
echoing from the wooded hills; and owing to 
the fact, that after howling from one spot the 
wolves would gallop like the wind to another hill- 
top and repeat their far-sounding owl-like ery, the 
stranger was often startled at the apparent myriad 
of them. Indians in those days still lingered 
wistfully on their old, fast-clearing hunting 
grounds; but soon they melted away, and finally, 
if they appeared at all, offering with slow-moving 
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copper lips, and dull sparkle of the languid eye, 
to shoot at small silver coins—their property 
when struck by their arrows—they dared not 
apply at the hospitable mansions of the town for 
lodging, but sorrowfully passed on into the well- 
known forest, and (as my historian expresses it,) 
“kemp’d out!” The ancestor of the well-dress- 
ed gentleman, who threw the small coin care- 
lessly to the Indian, had perhaps fallen dead on 
this very spot under the tomahawk of that very 
Indian's great-grandfather ; now the great-grand- 
son of the “brave” was camping out! 

I need not record that Millwood often saw the 
tall form of Morgan riding to his mill, at the 
lower end of the village; nor need I describe the 
various country-side gala-days which Millwood, 
like other towns in the Old Dominion saw (and 
sees) at stated periods. I am afraid, upon re- 
flection, that her history, even ab urbe conditd, 
contains nothing as curious as Livy relates of the 
Eternal City ; and therefore I, the more willingly, 
close my rambling epistle—promising, however, 
to fill the vacuum, as far as that may be, with a 
MS. relating to the Millwoodian past. 

Further, I promise that this dramatic fragment 
of the village annals, shall be so reliable, that no 
future Neibuhr shall be able to discredit its rela- 
tion. 


‘““ DRAMATIC FRAGMENT” TOUCHING THE HISTORY 
OF THE HAMLET. 


Sunnyslope, 13 Dec. 


The following MS. procured from an excellent 
and reliable friend, will speak for itself. Though 
thrown into the shape of a * dramatic fragment,” 
it is, I am assured, strictly and historically true 
in its main particulars, and if it serves to amuse 
the indulgent reader who runs hastily over these 
rambling letters, the writer’s purpose, I am au- 
thorized to say, will have been fully answered. 
Without further introduction here is the MS. 

** At the close of a fine day in July, 1813, Mr. 
Boniface, sole proprietor of the ‘Mill Tavern’ 
in Millwood, while smoking his corn-cob pipe 
like an honest citizen, on the porch of his man- 
sion, was suddenly startled by an enormous shout- 
ing which, issuing from the forest on the side of 
Winchester, came to his ears like the roaring of 
a stream which has burst asunder the dam which 
obstructed its waters. At first he imagined 
that a band of wolves, of which there were 
at that time immense numbers in the neighbor- 
hood, had been driven by extreme hunger to at- 
tack Millwood and the inhabitants of the bor- 
ough in open day. Next he thought that the 





British, then upon our shores, had penetrated to 
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the Valley, and were about to make a descent 
upon the village, and of course incidentally on 
the ‘Mill Tavern.’ These fears, however, soon 
disappeared, when he reflected, first on the known 
cowardice of the wolves, secondly on the fact 
that the British, if coming from any quarter, 
would appear upon the eastern side of the town. 
The last remnants of anxiety were finally remo- 
ved from Mr. Boniface’s mind by the apparitiou 
of an armed force of good and trusty Virgiuians 
coming from Winchester, many of whom he at 
once recognized as acquaintances. 

“They galloped up to the door in fine order, 
and the order to ‘halt and dismount’ being given, 
they immediately threw themselves from their 
horses; and then commenced the full symphony, 
to which the original uproar was merely the in- 
troduction. The burden of this chaos of voices 
was ‘Supper! supper! supper!’—for the troop 
in their ardor to reach the seaboard, where an 
attack was expected daily from the enemy, had 
scarcely taken time to swallow a hasty dinner. 

‘Mine host, with much courtesy, showed the 
way into his establishment, and immediately the 


quiet village was in an uproar; the servants of 


the inn were seen flying in every direction to levy 
supplies; the inhabitants gathered around the 
broad door, upon the portico, and in the dining- 


room, to ‘get the news;’ and finally, numbers of | 


country gentlemen made their appearance to 
greet their Winchester friends, to bid them God 
speed, some indeed to join the troop. This his-| 


torian feels himself incapable of describing with 


anything like tolerable fidelity the noise and up- 
roar, which the arrival of the troop of horsemen | 


caused in the quiet town: the incessant clatter, | 
the hum of voices, the rattling of sabres; and that 


clinking of cups, to which your soldier in all ages 
of the world has taken very kindly. To the has- 
tily prepared supper was done royal honor, and 
a mellow moon rising above the Blue Ridge, and 
a cool wind coming from the mountains, the 


members of the company and their friends from | 


the neighborhood scattered themselves on the 
long porch, and beguiled the remaining hour or 
two before bed-time, or rather (as will be seen,) 
sleep-time, with animated interchange of opin- 
ion. They were completely under the influence 
of the ‘war fever'—they positively thirsted for 


the encounter, and to no man there could any-| 


thing more congenial have been ordered, thau an. 
instant attack on the enemy. It may then be ea- 
sily understood that war was the principle theme, 
and so completely were the troopers absorbed in 
this one thought, that the officers alone foresaw | 
that arrangements must be made along the route’ 
for so large a company. 


troop were even at that late hour, ordered to 
mount and put themselves enroute. They made 
the military salute, emptied a cup, and mounting 
their freshened horses, were soon swallowed by 
the woodland stretching to the Ford, which now 
we know as ‘ Berry’s Ferry.’ 


“ After supper, conversation; after conversa- 
tion, sleep. But the how was much the most im- 
portant consideration. Mine host’s establish- 
ment was large, it is true, but not large enough 
to contain so great a number of sleepers; his 
beds were numerous, but not sufficiently so to 
furnish one half of the troop. They might have 
lain upon the benches, or gone to the private 
houses of the town—but a cool wind which the 
mountain’s caprice sent into the valley, made the 
former disagreeable, and the * private houses’ of 
Millwood at that time were almost entirely in 
the vocative. 


“The only means then of spending a night 
at all comfortably, was to spread straw upon the 
floor of the inn, and, each man wrapping himeelf 
in his cloak with sword and valise beneath his 
head, so make up their minds to spend that bad 
night which the proverb tells us does not last 
forever. Now among the troop was a gentle- 
man, whose presence was invaluable to his com- 
'panions, from the great natural talent he pos- 
sessed of being gay under all circumstances, and 
of persuading others to follow his example. 
| Major Loftie, in a word, was ote of those ex- 
| cellent companions, whose spirits never flag, and 
|his many amiable and praiseworthy traits en- 
| deared him to all. He had, however, a single 
| failing—when once he had ‘retired,’ there was 





‘in the nature of things an almost utter impossi- 
bility of arousing him; or if aroused, it was in 
no very good humor. Now the Major had rid- 
den from Winchester rapidly and over a bad road; 
which two circumstances—added to a third, that 
|hig horse, a fine and spirited animal, required 
much exertion of the arms—had predisposed 
‘him to take a good and sound night’s rest. 

** Major Loftie had calculated on finding a good 
bed, but when he betook himself to making his 
arrangements, he found them all occupied. 





“ «No beds!’ he exclaimed, much irate, ‘not a 
single bed! However, straw is plentiful, it seems, 
and I saw just now a good large bundle spread 

‘down in the room below. A soldier must be 
| content.’ 


“And the Major sought the apartment which 
the bundle in question had entered. He found 
there a la-ge number of his companions symmet- 
Leionllp arranged upon the floor with soft straw 
beds, and already subsiding into sleep. One 





“To accomplish these arrangements, couriers circumstance, however, almost caused a cold 
must be sent on, and accordingly two of the perspiration to break out on the Major's brow. 
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They were lying close together, and not an inch !jor Loftie to sell his spurs!’ said his companion. 


of straw projected on either side. 

“* By Jove!’ he exclaimed—it was his favor- 
ite oath—‘no straw either! This is too bad; 
and I dropping down with fatigue, Hallo! 
Some one make room for me!’ 

‘He was answered by a melodious symphony 
of snores, which drove him almost mad. 

 *Hallo!’ he repeated, ‘will no one make room 
for me!’ 


** At this address, louder than the first, one of 


the heads was raised, 

*** Who’s there ?’ asked the head. 

“*Me: can’t you make room?’ 

**Not a foot, Major; no, not aninch. All 
the straw is used up, and none can be had within 
two miles.’ 

“The Major trembled. 

“+ T'here’s achance for you, however,’ said the 
head, subsiding again with a nod upon its valise. 
‘Sargent has got the last. Good night.’ 

‘*The Major turned round, and just in time to 
find a large bundle of straw, apparently self-mo- 
ving, strike against his breast. On looking a 
second time he perceived below, a pair of horse- 
man’s boots, aud above, a face lit up by two 
bright eyes and an amiable smile. 

«* Hurrah!’ cried the Major, delighted beyond 
measure, ‘here's Sargent, my favorite Sargent, 
and he comes just in time. Come! share your 
straw.’ 

‘Impossible, Major,’ replied his favorite friend, 
‘this is the last, and scarcely suffices for myself.’ 

“The Major groaned. Mr. Sargent burst into 
a hearty laugh, which showed the spirit in which 
he wascarrying onthescene. This laugh chilled 
the Major's blood. 

+ All?’ asked the Major, ‘and you can’t spare 
any—none, not just a little?’ 

**Not a straw, but I have just lost my spurs 
in groping about; now give me your spurs, aud 
I'll try and make room for you.’ 

**My spurs? Never!’ 

“+ Well—good night.’ 

‘And Mr. Sargent, arranging his bed comfort- 
ably on the floor with his naked sword, and va- 
lise at its head, was about to lie down, 

“The Major looked on in despair. 

«Will nothing but my spurs content you?’ 
said he. 

“*Nothing—good night.’ 

“*Stop! you may have them. Don Quixote 
never would have surrendered his badges of 
knighthood ; but I am not Don Quixote. Here, 
take them.’ 

“ And kneeling down, the Major, with many 
groans, slowly detached his spurs and gave them 
to his ‘favorite friend.’ 

“«* That is well, and itis not a bad joke for Ma- 





‘ Now here is a part of my bed; nevertheless, it 
would have been better for you to spend the night 
watching. You will not be up in the morning 
betimes.’ 

“* You think so, Sargent, do you?’ said the 
Major, now in high good humor. ‘A wager that 
[ cross the Shenandoah before you do! 

“* Before me on my magnificent Cawmill ?” 

“*On your Cawmill, yes. He is handsome, 
but pshaw ! his swimming is not to be compared 
to my Ralph’s.’ 

«What say you to a bet, Major ?’ 

**Well, a bet then,’ 

“© * What shall it be ?’ said his companion. 

“* A sword—cost, fifty dollars. I see, my friend, 
you have lost your scabbard,’ said the Major. 

** Very well, a sword be it—that you cross the 
Shenandoah before me.’ 

“* With no reservation.’ 

«+ Not even if I steal a march on you?’ 

“* Allis fair, my friend, in love and war. There 
is no reservation. If you beat me in early rising, 
why I lose.’ 

«+ Excellent—so be it.’ 

“ Good-night !’ and the infatuated Major sunk 
to sleep. to the sound of a deep diapason of 
snoring,” 

“At four in the morning, a messenger came from 
the Captain to say that some one—the first the 
messenger met—should immediately arouse him- 
self, mount and gallop after the couriers who had 
gone on the preceding night to make arrange- 
ments on the route. These arrangements were 
unnecessary, as the troop would take a different 
road, 

‘‘ Now the first sleeper the messenger encoun- 
tered, was Major Loftie, snoring near the door. 
He aroused him with a loud voice and a heavy 
shake—which also waked his friend. 

“+*What!’ exclaimed the Major, horrified at 
the message, ‘start at this hour of the night, 
just after supper! By Jove! tell the Captain 
it is impossible !’ 

««* That would be disobedience of orders, Ma- 
jor,’ said his friend Sargent; ‘you must go.’ 

“+Atthis hour? Never!’ 

«+ Needs must when—you know the proverb.’ 

“The Major yawned with an exertion of 
strength which nearly broke his jaws, but did not 
succeed in arousing himself. 

«+ Tell the Captain you're ready, sir?’ asked 
the messenger. 

“+ Tell the devil—hum! oh! ! is there no means 
of having my nap out!’ 

“+ Yes,’ said his friend with a twinkle of the 
eye. ‘Suppose I go myself. Nothing delights 
me like a morning ride, and I have an hour’s 
business in Paris just over the Ridge.’ 
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““* Sargent!’ cried the Major, almost embra- | starry nights, has—slighting all these beautiful ob- 
cing his companion, ‘ you fill me with profound |'Jects—-eapriciously chosen for its peta small grassy 


admiration for your maguanimity! Not for a 
moment, my friend, would I hear of such a pro- 
position on a stormy morning; but I perceive 
that day is beginning to break clear and beauti- 
ful, and the ride will be a pleasure. Here is my 
flask—prime Jamaica; you have my spurs, my 
poor spurs! already. Go, my friend, and suc- 
cess attend you!” 

* After making this liberal and generous speech, 
the Major, having settled matters to his perfect 
satisfaction, turned over, and subsided into a 
profound sleep, at the moment when bis friend, 
having shaken off the straw which adhered to 
his clothes, betook himself, sword and valise in 
hand, to the room of the Captain. 

* In ten minutes he was mounted on that mag- 
nificent steed he had spoken of—milk white, ga- 
zelle-eyed, netted with glossy veins—and ere long 
breasted the morning light filtrated upon the mur- 
muring waves of the Shenandoah, which his 
beautiful steed dashed into foam before his prow- 
like chest. 

* At seven in the morning Major Loftie was 
aroused by the shakings of his companions, and 
the brass-throated jarring of the trumpet sound- 
ing reveillé. 

“*Jove!’ he exclaimed, ‘I’ve had a splendid 
night, and am as hearty as a buck! Ah!’ and 
the Major yawned and stretched himself luxuri- 
ously. ‘What infatuation in Sargent to be going 
off inthat way. Ha! ha! ha! an excellent joke! 
What powers of eloquence too I must have dis- 
played—though now I remember scarcely any- 
thing but as inadream. Decidedly, friend Sar- 
gent, you have shown yourself a greenhorn.’ 

“Suddenly. however, the Major started at a 
single recollection. 

‘*¢ Our wager’ he exclaimed, in a tone that 
would have melted tigers, ‘a fifty dollar sword 
that I would cross the Shenandoah first! and 
my own words, ‘no reservation: everything is 
fair in love andwar!’ Oh, sold! sold!’ 

* And the Major struck his forehead after the 
most approved fashion, and groaned in agony of 
spirit. 

‘Millwood again was quiet, but her inhabi- 
tants had an event of some interest to discuss for 
many months.” 

Here ends the MS. 


THE ISLAND OF SHALOTT. 





Sunnyslope 

The Shenandoah, flowing by stately moun- 
tains and spreading its murmuring waters upon 
fair meadow levels, and mirroring azure days and 
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isle here in the neighborhood which it flows 
gently around, and tenderly embraces as a 
mother would her little child. It is an emerald 
tossed there in old Indian days by gigantic Wa- 
kondah, the Master of Life, or probably (and 
this is the most rational supposition) is a real 
island, and bore in times gone by the well-known 
name “ Shalott.” 

The proofs of this latter assertion are numer- 
ous. In the distance is Winchester,* evidently, 
in former days, called ** Camelot,” and all along 
stretch the “fields of barley and of rye” which 
bold Sir Lancelot, as all well understand, trav- 
ersed. The chevalier was possibly on his way 
to the fair domains of Shannondale “below,” 
where they still hold tournaments regularly at 
the conclusion of every season, and the “up- 
lands airy,’ whereon the reapers reaped among 
the barley are yonder scarcely a rifle-shot—a 
cross-bow bolt’s range I should rather say—from 
the residence of the fair possessor of the island. 
The legend more accurately is that the lady 
looking toward the bank saw reflected in the 
mirror of the wave the knight’s proud steed, and 
helm, and hauberk, lance and shield and all; and 
that as he passed a breath of wind ruffled and de- 
stroyed the mirror, while it wafted gently (for the 
allegorical “* web’) a braneh of the -tulip tree, 
laden with perfumed flowers, across her eyes 
down on the current where it floated out of sight. 
That she ever glided away on the waters I do 
not believe, for still on moonlit nights, through 
the silvery river-mist she is seen by wandering 
hunters, and her carol reéchoes from the fir-trunks 
of the mountain side. 

Heavy barges pass now but are not “trailed 
by slow horses’—nor do long-haired pages ever 
pass, nor yet old abbots on their ambling pads; 
but the island of Shalott is ever there; and though 
forgotten like all beautiful things when time has 
dulled their novelty. still nestles underneath the 
pine-tree shadows and waves in the odorous 
wind its long green tassel-locks, and, mingling the 
sigh of winds in swaying grass with the murmur 
of the river over the mossy rocks, dreams of the 
old time and is well content. 

And now before closing my rambling epistle, 
let me suggest to you that * the Lady of Sha- 
lott” appended in the form of a “ note,” would 
be no inappropriate addition to my descriptive 
sketch. Otherwise I fear it will be Hebrew 
or Chaldaic to all who have not perused that po- 
etic allegory, or in the rout and bustle of exis- 
tence have suffered it to die away from memory. 


* The present city of Winchester, in England, was the 
Camelot of king Arthur’s time. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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difficulties, accompanies her husband, then com- 
missary to the United States troops, to a military 
station on the west side of the Upper Mississippi, 
in November, 1819. Several persons went with 
them from Prairie du Chien, the voyage being 
I. made in keel-boats, the water so low that the 
men were frequently obliged to wade in the river 
and draw them through the sand. Six weeks 
were occupied in passing over the distance of 
three hundred miles, one week being spent at 
Lake Pepin. Having reached their destination, 
the company were compelled to live in the beats 
till pickets could be erected for their protection 
agaiust the Indians, who, not understanding the 
object of this invasion of the wild, or the display 
of arms and ammunition, might fall upon them 
in some unguarded moment. Huts had then to 
be built, though of the rudest kind, to serve asa 
shelter during the winter from the rigors of a 
severe climate, After living with her family in 
the boat for a month, it was a highly apprecia- 
ted luxury for Mrs. Clark to find herself at home 
Ill. in a log hut, plastered with clay, and “ chinked” 
for her reception. It was December before they 
got into winter quarters, and the fierce winds of 
that exposed region, with terrific storms now and 
then, were enough to make them wish to keep 
within doors as much as possible. Once ina 
violent tempest, the roof of their dwelling was 
lifted by the wind and slid partially off; the in- 
mates cowered together, and the baby in the cra- 
dle was pushed under the bed for safety, Not- 
A Pioneer Mother of the North West. withstanding these discomforts and dangers, how- 
ever, with their isolated situation, and the ineon- 
veniences they had daily to encounter, the emi- 
grants were not without their social enjoyments. 
The history of the earliest settlers of the West,|'They were nearly all young married persons, 
—never recorded as yet in any published work,— | cheerful and fond of gaiety, and had their dan- 
is full of romantic interest and adventure. The) cing assemblages once a fortnight. One instance 
hardy training of the pioneers, their enterprise'of the kindness of an officer—Col. Leaven- 
in penetrating the wilderness, their boldpess in| worth—deserves mention. One of the other 
encountering the savage tribes, who resented the | officers having been attacked with symptoms of 
invasion of their ancient domain; their patient scurvy, and great alarm prevailing, he set off in 
endurance of the utmost hardship, and the in-|a sleigh, accompanied by a few friends, on a 
dustry and perseverance by which they subdued Journey through the country inhabited by Indians, 
the trackless forest, and established new homes | not knowing what dangers he might meet from 
for themselves and their children, compe! the. ‘their hostility, or the perils of the way—for the 
admiration of all who know any thing of their purpose of procuring medicinal roots. These 
achievements or sufferings. A single sketch from | were used with excellent effect after the return 
a collection of authentic records gathered with | of the adventurers. In the ensuing summer, 
care and labor from private sources,* will be ‘-| whee Col. Snelling had the command, Fort 
lustrative of, and willinterest all who are disposed , Snelling was built. It was not completed for sev- 
to dwell on, this portion of our American history. | eral mouths after its erection. It is a compact 
Mrs. Cuark, distinguished among the pio- | structure of stone, and is perhaps the strongest 
neers of the Western States, as one who passed and finest in the Northwest. St. Louis, distant 
through unusual perils, and encountered severe ‘nine hundred miles, was at that time the nearest 


0! Say not Friendship is a Name. 


BY SIDNEY DYER. 


O! say not Friendship is a name 
Used only for betraying, 

That none e’er feel the sacred flame 
When fortune is decaying ; 

No, there are hearts that never range 
When once their truth is plighted, 
But are the same when years of change 

The fairest hopes have blighted! 


Il. 


O! say not Friendship is a word 
Forgotten when ’tis spoken, 

A vow the ear has often heard— 
No sooner made than broken ; 

Ah, no! it is a sacred thing 
Still in the bosom cherished, 

The fountain whence our pleasures spring, 
When other joys have perished, 


O! call it not an idle dream 
Of fancy’s airy weaving, 

Which shines with an illusive gleam— 
When brightest still deceiving ; 

No, no! believe me, thou wilt find 
Thy love and truth requited, 

And in the heart their joys enshrined, 
When other hopes are blighted ! 





BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 





sé > 
» Mrs. Ellet’s “ Pioneer Women of the West,” now in ‘town of any importance. After the erection 


preparation, and to be published by Charles Scribner, of Fort Snelling,” ste nth Mrs. Clark, “ we made 
New York. the first clearing at the Falls of St Anthony, 
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and built a grist mill.” The wife of Capt. Geo. 
Gooding, of the fifth regiment, was the first white | 
woman who ever visited those beautiful falls. 
She afterwards married Col. Johnson, and went 
to reside in St. Louis. The daughter of Mrs. 
Clark, now Mrs. Van Cleve, of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, was born while the troops were sta- 
tioned at Prairie du Chien. At that time there 
was great suffering for want of wholesome pro- 
visions, and several of the men perished with 
scurvy. The Indians, (Sioux,) in the vicinity, 
and the whites, were mutually suspicious of each 
other, so that no game could be bought; nor was 
there a prospect of matters being mended till 
more amicable relations could be established. 
The prices of such fresh edibles as could be ob- 
tained at Prairie du Chien, were enormous; a 
small and lean chicken procured for a sick lady 
cost a dollar; beets as large as the finger oue 
dollar a dozen, and onions were ten dollars a 
bushel. The cold isdescribed as so intense, that 
the soldiers called out merely while they could 
answer to the roll, often had their faces frostbit- 
ten; the thermometer at noon in the morning 
being known to stand 35° below zero. 

Mrs, Clark remained at Fort Snelling, with 
the exception of about a year, till 1827. The 
only young lady in the company was married, 
when about fifteen years of age, toa Mr. Dennis, 
also of the army. ‘The wedding took place in 
the winter, and the bridal party was obliged to 
descend the river, three hundred miles, on the 
ice, to Prairie du Chien, to have the ceremony 
performed. The monotony of their life was 
varied by continued alarms and excitements from 
the encounters of the hostile tribes of Sioux and 
Chippewas. who came frequently into their close 
neighborhood, and were not scrupulous as to 
deeds of violence and treachery towards each 
other, The incidents we shall mention, are il- 
Justrative of the experience of many individuals. 
Mrs, Clark’s house. a substantial stone building, 
stood without the walls of the fort, a few rods 
distant, on the military lands adjoining ; the quar- 
ters withiu being rather crowded. At one time 
the Chippewas had pitched their camp at the 
foot of a hill not far from the house. About nine 
o'clock in the evening, the family was alarmed 
by an unusual noise in that direction, and by the 
discharge of firearms. A gentleman who was 
at that time a guest of Mr. Clark, entered in haste 
and some trepidation, saying that a bullet had 
just whistled past his head. and that there must 
be some difficulty “below.” The seclusion of 
the dwelling was thought of with terror when- 
ever there was any alarm at night, though the 
sight of the fort close at hand gave courage to 
allin the daytime. Protection and aid, however, 





were promptly invoked, and the troops aroused. 


It appeared that some of the Sioux had been 
making a visit to the Chippewas professing friend- 
ship, and entering into an amicable treaty ; and 
that after having sat in their wigwams, smoked 
the pipe of peace, and bid good night to their 
unsuspecting allies, they had deliberately turned 
about and fired upon them. The confusion that 
ensued may be imagined; the Chippewas flew 
to arms of course, and the treacherous Sioux 
made off in the best way they could. Thecom- 
mandant of the garrison had the wounded taken 
to the hospital and atteuded to as well as the 
circumstances permitted. Among them was the 
aged chief of the Chippewas and his little daugh- 
ter, only ten years of age, in whom the ladies 
were deeply interested. She was badly injured, 
and survived but a short time. The Indians 
called upon the commandant, as the representa- 
tive of their “ great Father,” to compel the Si- 
oux to render satisfaction for this cruel outrage ; 
and in pursuance of the instructions of govern- 
ment to commanders on the outposts, to main- 
tain peace as far as possible between the hostile 
tribes without interfering in their affairs, the offi- 
cer sent an order to the chiefs of the Sioux, re- 
quiring the surrender of the young men who had 
been guilty of the deed, or an equal number of 
prisoners for those killed. Not long after this a 
a large party of Sioux was seen approaching the 
fort. **We could see them,” said Mrs. Clark, 
* for a long way on the hills by which Fort Snel- 
ling is surrounded, and it was easy to perceive 
at once that they were disposed to resist the sum- 
mons. The interpreter, who was a thorough 
fellow, and knew how important was an aspect 
of courage and determination in dealing with 
savages, went out to meet them, and informed 
them what would be the consequence of their 
refusal to comply with the just demand :—their 
Great Father, the President, would send into 
their country as many warriors as there were 
leaves on the trees, or blades of grass under their 
feet, and these would kill and burn until not a 
Sioux should be left. A hurried council was 
held by the chiefs, and at length it was decided 
that the criminals should be given up.”—Six of 
them were accordingly delivered, and put in du- 
rance, to await the pleasure of the injured tribe. 
Meanwhile the old chief, who had been wounded 
and bereaved of his child, was rapidly sinking 
to the grave, and true to his warrior nature, de- 
sired to live long enough to see a just vengeance 
overtake the murderers. They were appointed 
to suffer the Indian punishment of running the 
gauntlet. An enclosed piece of ground was se- 
lected, not far from the fort, lined with men and 
women of both tribes—the soldiers of the gar- 
rison being spectators of the scene. The dying 
chief appeared, borne on the shoulders of his 
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young men, and all was soon ready. If the 
condemned could reach the further side of the 
feuce, where their friends were stationed, their 
lives were safe. Again to quote Mrs. Clark— 

Again, to quote Mrs. Clark: “ A gentleman 
who chanced to be in company with several 
Chippewa braves who had just come from the 
fort, and were walking towards the ground, told 
me they were laughing and talking aa if perfectly 
indifferent to what was going on, till they 
reached the place where the deadly work was 
about to commence. Then their countenances 
underwent the most fearful change almost in- 
stantaneously, expressing the darkest passion 
and the most unrelenting hate.” The scene 
was one of intense atid terrible interest. It las- 
ted but a few moments, amid cheers from both 
sides, and yells that were absolutely deafening. 
The children of the white residents, who wit- 
nessed it, partook of the wildexcitement. “ My 
brother Malcolm,’’ says Mrs. Clark’s daughter, 
“a little fellow, threw up his cap and shouted 
with the rest. One young Indian— young Six’ 
he was ealled—had petted us frequently and 
was a great favorite ; we were anxious he should 
escape, and watched his fearful race with breath- 
less eagerness. He reached the fence and 
sprang upon it; a moment more and he would 
have been safe on the other side among his 
friends who were ready to receive and welcome 
him ;—when suddenly he bounded high in air, 
and fell, pierced by a shower of bullets.” The 
recital of the horrors that followed, might cause 
the boldest to shudder. Women and men to- 
gether, rushed frantically upon the bodies of the 
fallen; the scalps were torn off while yet warm 
and quivering with life, and the corpses horribly 
mutilated with hatchets—the squaws even 
thrusting their fingers into the bullet holes, and 
licking the blood as it flowed! When the sav- 
age avengers supposed that they had done their 
duty to their lost friends—the scene was closed 
with their scalp dance—the fearful orgies being 
prolonged several hours. Probably, in the ex- 
posed and perilous situation of the garrison, the 
commandant could not venture to interfere with 
the execution of this savage outrage; for the 
mangled bodies of the slain were suffered to 
lie a long time unburied. The old chief, feeling 
now that his time was come for departure to 
the spirit land, caused himself to be painted ac- 
cording to Indian custom. and the six scalps to 
be hung around his neck; sang his own death 
song, and expired with the calmness of a hero 
ora philosopher. These facts would form an 
excellent ground work for a romance; some 
incidents of which might be furnished by tracing 
the fortunes of the boy whose euthusiasm was 
excited by the ardor of the crowd of spectators. 





Malcolm Clark has, since his maturity, spent 
many years at a distance from civilization, 
among the aboriginal tribes, and is now a trader 
near Fort Benton in Oregon, married to a wo- 
man of the * Black Foot” Indians, highly re- 
spected by them, and called * Lesokin,” or 
“four bears’’—because he killed four of those 
animals one morning before breakfast. In 1850 
he returned to “the settlements ” on a visit to 
his family, bringing his two elder children to his 
sister to be educated at Ann Arbor. The girl, 
—Piota powaca—had been christened before 
her arrival by a Roman Catholic priest; but 
the boy, Natiena, was baptised in St. Andrew’s 
church in that village—the grandmother herself 
leading him to the font, and appearing as the 
only sponsor. The father had a Spanish boy 
with him, bound to his service by a tie of grati- 
tude; he having saved his life at the peril of his 
own; his duty was to attend the children. Mr. 
Clark wore his Indian dress,—the leggins orna- 
mented with human hair—as far as St. Louis, 
and so much had his complexion changed, that 
his sisters would scarcely have recognized him 
in it. The mother had cheerfully consented to 
part with her children for their good, for she 
had a stout heart, and knew they ought to be 
taught many things. The boy, she said, would 
certainly return ; for he was to be a great chief, 
as her father had been; and so, when the canoe 
was ready for the departure of her husband and 
children, she accompanied them to the river side 
and, as the boat pushed off, threw herself upon 
the ground, concealing her face in her dress. 
When, after rounding a point, they caught sight 
of her, she was still lying motionless absorbed 
in grief. When the father left his children to 
return to his distant home, the little girl, taught 
to subdue the expression of emotion, would not 
suffer herself to cry out, but clasped her throat 
with her hands to choke down her feelings. 
One day. while Mr. Clark and his young atten- 
dant were at the house of Mr. Van Cleve, who 
lived on a farm, it chanced that the men were 
killing hogs. The Spanish boy made a pudding 
of the blood for himself and the children which 
they ate without salt. One incident in Clark’s 
early life is characteristic. When a mere lad, 
the men at the fort where they lived had trapped 
a wolf, and were debating bow they could man- 
age to muzzle him before taking him out. Mal- 
colm passing by, inquired what they were about, 
and immediately offered to hold the animal. 
Suiting the action to the word, he clapped his 
hands on either sidé the creature’s jaws and held 
them forcibly together, while the soldiers slip- 
ped on the cords. Clark was at West Point 
when the Texan difficulties with Mexico broke 





out, aud departed to join that service in which 
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sO many enthusiastic volunteers were engaged ; 
working his way afterwards to his present home, 
where the traders have established a garrison of 
their own, for protection against the hostile In- 
dians. Nearly all of them have married Indian 
women, who, proud of the alliance, have become 
the “exclusives” of the country, refusing to 
hold intercourse with other squaws. 
aforementioned, was the son of a Spaniard by 
an Indian wife, and had been captured by a 
party of Indians who had come unexpectedly up- 
on the garrison, seized him while others escaped, 
and were about to satisfy their revenge by tor- 
turing him. Watching his opportunity with 
wonderful address, Clark rushed out of the gate 
of the fort in the midst of the savages, caught 
the boy, and was safe within the walls, before 
the Indians had recovered from their surprise. 
The poor boy was severely wounded by the 
hatchets that had been thrown at him; the 
sears of which he still bears. So attached is he 
to his deliverer, that he cannot be induced at any 
time to separate from him. 

Hezekiah Geer, one of the most enterprising 
among the pioneers of Illinois, now resides at 
Galena, where he is one of the largest land 
dealers in that region. He removed with his 
family to the southern part of Illinois about 
1820, when the portions of country now covered 
with smiling villages, and thriving farms, were 
a wilderness untrodden except by the roving 
hunter, the surveyor, or the savages who rece- 
ded before the footsteps of civilization. During 
the Black Hawk war, a large part of Michigan 
and the neighboring territories suffered much 
from apprehensions by the Indians, kept up by 
floating rumors that the savages were intent on 
depredations, and were incited to attack the 
whites by the occurrences that had taken place 
in Illinois. Mr. Geer and his family had then 
been living at Galena some years. The inhabi- 
tants of the place and neighborhood, in a state 
of excitement from continual alarms, were pre- 
pared to take refuge in the fort in case of the 
appearance of the dreaded enemy. It was an 
object with the commander, to assure himself 
that he might depend on the promptitude and 
energy of his troops, and the citizen volunteers 
in case of sudden attack, and he adopted a sin- 
gular method of testing their qualities. One 
dark, stormy night, he caused a select number 
of men to march silently toa hill not far dis- 
tant, where they raised the war whoop of the 
savages. The ruse was but too successful in 
creating a general panic; the soldiers of the 
garrison, and men of the village were instantly 
on the alert and ready for action; but the terror 
and confusion that prevailed among those of the 
inhabitants who were unable to fight, and the 


The boy | 
‘forth, hurrying to the shelter of the fort. Mr. 





helpless women and children, were beyond the 
power of language to describe. Mrs. Geer was 
at that time the mother of a young infant, with 
twins not more than two years old, dependant 
on her care. Springing out of bed, and hastily 
throwing on a few articles of clothing, she 
caught in her arms her babe and one of the 
twins, and followed by the other children, rushed 


Geer was at that time holding a command, 
having been on duty since the outbreak of the 
war. The effects of this cruel experiment, 
was fatal to some of the children who were car- 
ried into the cold night air and storm, by their 
terrified mothers. Both those Mrs. Geer carried 
in ber arms, died not long afterwards. Yet in 
the midst of the general consternation at the 
time, some of the women were able to laugh; 
one man in his fear, having hid himself in a 
corner of the room where they were gathered 
in the fort, and being discovered by some of 
them and driven out with a flourish of broom- 
sticks. 

Mrs. Clark said, that whilst her husband was 
stationed at Fort Winnebago, it was no un- 
common thing to test the courage of the soldiers 
by getting up a false alarm. The lead mines 
were then attracting considerable attention, and 
desertions to them were so common in the 
winter of 1819, that orders were often given 
to beat the long roll at dead of night, that it 
might be ascertained who was missing. The 
officer, just before the signal sounded, would 
go round to the beds of those soldiers in whose 
fidelity he had confidence, to notify them of 
the object of the alarm. But the women, even 
of his family, though warned, could not hear 
the dismal note of the drum without a thrill of 
terror. It may be supposed that experiments of 
this kind could not be frequently repeated with 
the intended effect. 





Song, For One who will Understand it, 


Come Lady, step into the boat, 
Our pennon flutters free, 

And, with the sunset, we shall float 
Upon the swelling sea. 


Before the light of day grows dim, 
Our love-vows shall be told, 

Where von small speck on ocean’s rim 
Peeps o’er the crests of gold. 


Thy sweet discourse my ear shall fill, 
‘Thy glance my soul subdue, 

As, like the unprisoned bird, at will, 
We shoot across the blue. 


And when upon that distant strand 
Our loves shall be coniest, 

*T will be to me the “ Happy Land,” 

“The Island of the Blest.” 
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MICHAEL BONHAM: 


OR, THE FALL OF BEXAR. 


A TALE OF TEXAS. IN FIVE PARTS. 


BY A SOUTHRON. 


___— 


The tale which follows, was originally prepared with a 
view to performance. Subsequently, however, I have 
persuaded myself that it would read better as a story. 
The reader will find that I have taken some liberties with 
the historical facts in the leaguer and taking of the town 
and castle of San Antonio de Bexar; but the history will 
suffer little from my freedoms, while, I believe, the story 
gains by them. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 
Texians. 


Cot. Mitam, Chief of the Texians. 

MicHakEt Bonaam, Second in Command. 

Davin Crockett, Ex-Member of American Congress. 

ALABAMA Davis, Orderly. 

RicHarpD Harris, A Moody Hunter. 

Sparrow, A Huge Feeder and Wit. 

Kennepy: Sings a good Song. 

Texian Soupiers, &c. 

Even Harris, Wife to Richard Harris, but in disguise 
as Billy Harris. 


Mexicans. 


Don EsteBaN pE Monteneros, Governor of Bexar. 
Don Pepro pe Zavato, Suitor to his Daughter. 
GovERNOR’s SECRETARY. 

Bravo. 

Mexican Sorprers. 

Masquers, &c. 

Donna OLivia DE MontENnERos, Governor's Daughter. 
Donna Marta DE Pacueco, her Cousin. 

Durnna oF OLIVIA. 

JacinTua, Attendant on Maria, 

CHARACTERS IN Bat Masque. 


PART 1.—SCENE I. 


Time, Afternoon. Texian Bivouack among the hills—a 
wild, mountainous country in the back ground. Fires 
scattered about as in an Encampment of Hunters. 
Groups of Texians seen disposed in picturesque situ- 
ations, and in wild and various costume—chiefly the 
hunting shirt—but some of them clothed in buffalo and 
deer skins, all armed with bowie-knife and rifle. Songs 
and laughter, at intervals and from a distance. Sen- 
tries disposed in the distance. Enter a group upon 
the foreground. 


Sparrow. No sign of supper yet! My nose brings me 
no intelligence. Mere smoke, common smoke all, (snuffs 
the breeze,) as if there were any need of the fire before the 
butcher has dressed the meat. 

Davis, What, old fellow, still growling? That stom- 
ach of yours keeps you very unhappy. 
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Sparrow. *Tis I that keep my stomach unhappy! That 
1 should deliberately put myself in a situation where so 
excellent a member may never be pacified! Here, too, 
where I offer so prominent a mark for a Mexican bullet, 
But. did’nt somebody say something about supper? 

Davis. Noone but yourself; we spoke of fighting, or 
skulking—any thing but supper. 


Sparrow. Nota word of fighting until I am fed. I 
won't fight on an empty stomach. The Yankee may do 
that, not I. I’m of the genuine John Bull breed, though 


I never saw the island—which I suppose furnishes the 
best grazing country in the world. 1 may never see it,— 
but I shall live and die with the pious conviction that it’s 
the only part of the world in which they have any proper 
idea of what’s due to a human stomach. 

Davis. Well, certainly, Sparrow, you show the blood 
if any man; but what was that you said of Yankee fight- 
ing? Now, when I’m out of the States, I acknowledge 
the Yankee myself. WhenI’m at home, its quite another 
thing. 

Sparrow. Something I heard a hundred years ago in 
a sort of comparison ’twixt Bull and Jonathan. 

Davis. Let’s have it. 

Sparrow. It’s short, my lad, as your mother’s bless- 
ing. Bull, then, you must know, won’t fight till he’s had 
his belly full, while Jonathan will never fight after. Give 
Bull his breakfast, and he will use his bayonet with as 
much certainty of victory, as the Mussulmans have of 
Paradise when going into battle. But beware how you 
give Jonathan a bite. You must only show him his din- 
ner—let him only smell the smokes from the cook-pot 
and see the enemy at the same moment, keen of appetite 
as forty Indians, making after it. Your Yankee will then 
prove himself an ugly customer. He will fight worse than 
any Turk. 

Davis. Very good, and that was a say— 

Sparrow. A hundred years ago, more or less. You 
remember it was to save their stores that they fought at 
Concord. 

Davis. But Lexington? 

Sparrow. Well, then itwastosave theirbacon! But, 
look you, Davis, as you regard my happiness in this life, 
tell me, hasn’t Crockett gone out after game ? 

Davis. Will he find it? He don’t know the country. 

Sparrow. Pshaw! I’ve fed wellin the States. Have 
I lost my nose for roast or boiled, now that I’m in Texas? 
The good hunter no more loses his sense for hunting on 
strange ground, than I do for eating. The same instinct 
is at the bottom of both faculties. You must show that 
the animal and the appetite change as well as the coun- 
try : and that we know from sacred writ is out of the 
question. Calum non animum mutant qui trans mare 
currunt, 

Davis. What's that? 

Sparrow. Camanche, if not Latin. It means that even 
when a man’s half seas over, his nature undergoes no 
change. He still feeds, and fights, and frolics, as he did 
before. Hark! what’s that? { Horn sounds, 

Davis. Ahorn! It sounds like Crockett’s. 

Sparrow. Now bless the babe! I have an instinct that 
he brings in something of better flavor than himself. My 
nose is monstrous keen. My appetite is a marvellous 
faculty. 


Richard Harris, [coming forward and putting his 
hand on Sparrow’s shoulder.) Old man, enough of this! 
Wait like a man. 
Be patient. Don’t be howling like a beast, 
When meat is scarce in the forest. 
Sparrow. Like a beast! 
Why, true, I have a wolfish appetite. 
But, beast! Old fellow: hark you, don’t you eat? 
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R. Harris. 1 must suppose I do: I live. 


Sparrow. Art never hungry? 

R. Harris. Never! 
Sparrow. What! Never hungry? 

R. Harris. Never, that I know. 


Sparrow. Heaven save me from this man: Keep us 

asunder! 

Send us apart. See to it, Orderly, 

Put me at right or left, the wing or centre, 

But never where he goes. He has no bowels, 

Is never hungry, or he never knows it. 

Can such a man be human? He is surely 

A lusus—what’s the name—a something Latin, 

Meaning a monster. 

R. Harris. You're right. I am amonster; 
I feel like one—a very savage monster, 

The hair growing inward. 

Sparrow. I believe it all. I can believe any thing of 
a person who is never conscious of the delights of hun- 
ger—the keen provocation, the sharp instigation of the 
bowels, to kill and eat—an inspiration, I verily believe, 
that comes only from the soul. The soul is, indeed, the 
true source of human appetite. It is the immortal giving 
counsel to the mortal nature how to take care of itself. 
A man who never receives any such divine intimations— 
do you hear me, Harris? 

R. Harris, [ fiercely.] Did you speak ? 

Sparrow. Did I speak! Decidedly wolfish. Yes, ] 
spoke. I said—to think that all my good things have 
been thrown away upon him. Yes. I say that the man 
who never receives any divine intimations of appetite, 
cannot possibly have a soul at all. Chew upon that, 
old Lupus. 

R. Harris. 
be so. 

Sparrow. It is so. Never doubt it. Never hungry! 
To talk after such a fashion when there’s not a man in 
the mess not ready to eat up his grandmother, as the wolf 
ate up Little Red Ridinghood, bones and all. Why— 

Davis, [whispers.} Nomore. The fit is on him. 

Sparrow. What fit? Eh, well. But I have my fit 
too, and just now the symptoms are very earnest about 
the diaphragm. I must have something to excite one— 
something. Ah, lad, come forward, (to W. Harris.) A 
pretty little fellow truly, and modest. Hark ye, child, 
was it not you who regaled my supperless senses last 
night with a song—a sort of ballad; a most woful, sweet 
affair, very lovelorn and comforting. 

W. Harris, [coming forward timidly.] 1 didn’t mean 
to disturb your sleep, sir. I— 

Sparrow. And who tells you that you did? No, no! 
You didn’t disturb me. You did me a service. Posi- 
tively, your song made me half forget my hunger, though 
I had been dreaming, only a minute before, of canvas 
back ducks at the Balize. You shall sing for me again. 
Your name’s—eh! 

W. Harris. Harris: William Harris, sir. 

R. Harris, [curiously.] How! Harris! 
name? 

W. Harris, [timidly.] It is, sir. 

R. Harris. Where from? What family? 

W. Harris. From Tennessee. I have no family. 

R. Harris. My name, before 1 left the States, was 
Harris, too. Now, it is nothing. 

Sparrow. Nothing, indeed! 


Would it were so. Methinks it must 


That your 


You’re a whole State 


yourself. You represent yours of Mississippi most ad- 
mirably. Anempty stomach in a man is not much un- 
like an empty treasury in a State, and he who never feels 
hunger may certainly pass for a most incorrigible repudi- 
ator. But sing for us, my boy, sing, though you can find 


‘ The cat ran away with the pudding-bag string.’ 


W. Harris. Ym out of voice. I’m hungry like the 


rest. 
Davis. Truth, lad, you look it. You are both hun- 
gry and suffering. Now, that I look at you particu- 
larly, I wonder what could have brought you here to 
Texas. 
Sparrow. Why wonder! What brought me, I won- 
der. The lad heard no doubt of the famous buffalo 
tongues. Wasn’t it the buffalo tongues that brought you, 
boy? If vou have the gift of tongue at all, you must 
answer as | wish. 
R. Harris, {curiously.] You're but a child yet, boy— 
avery weak one. 
You'll scarcely do for fighting. With that face, 
(It has the favor of some one I have known,) 
It would not seem you loved it. 
W. Harris, [drooping.] I’ve never fought. 
R. Harris. ’Tis easy, once begun. But wait your 
time. 
It is not hard to die. That truth. once known, 
And you will chide the death-shot that goes by, 
Seeking all hearts but yours. The danger then 
Comes like your sleep or supper. 
Sparrow. Not a word 
Of either, I beg of you, till Davy comes. 
The song, the song. Sing for me little Willy, 
You have a singing face, most like a woman’s. 
And that reminds me of my cousin Sally, 
The cleverest creature at an oyster party— 
How the soul treasures its first principles— 
That ever sung to sauce it. You shall sing me. 
W. Harris. I cannot, sir. I do not feel like singing. 
R. Harris. Yet, last night I heard you, 
When no one asked, and no one seem’d to listen, 
Piping as wofully as a woman might 
Over her buried lover. 
W. Harris. 
R. Harris. 


And curse me, but the silly thing you sang, 
A something in the language or the music, 
Brought back to me a long sad history, 
With many a gush of water to the springs 
I had thought drained forever. [He buries his face in 

W. Harris. Did you then weep ! his hands. 

Davis, [aside to S.] He may well ask him that. It’s 
a bad sign when such a man weeps, or is melancholy be- 
fore going into battle. He’s a marked man, [ tell you. 
He'll get his despatches, among the first, fromsome Mex- 
ican bullet. Such a change! From a rough, quarrel- 
some fellow, to a sort of good-natured melancholy. 

Sparrow. Pshaw! It’s hunger; only he don’t know 
it. A good supper will bring all things right. Hunger 
shows itself differently in different persons. Some it 
makes particularly civil; others particularly savage : 
some it makes mad, while it makes a different class only 
sentimental and poetical. 

Davis. How does it affect you? 

Sparrow. Can’t you see? It makes me contempla- 
tive and philosophical. 

Davis, [aside.] Observe them. 

R. Harris. ’Tis very strange, perhaps, that I should 

weep, 
But, were all known— 

W. Harris. Whatall? If what were known? 

R. Harris. Ha! wherefore do you gaze into one thus? 
What art thou, boy ; what can it be to thee, 
This knowledge ? Do you question me? 

W. Harris. 


Did you hear me? 
I did; 





nothing more appropriate to the occasion than 


No, no; 
No question. I but heard you say— 
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R. Harris. 1s’t strange, do you think, that a grown 
mao should feel 
That he has been a monster in his day, 
And would be sorry for it. 
W. Harris, [eagerly.] Oh, are you serry? 

R. Harris. What's thatto you, or any man on earth? 
What’s it to any here? [Looking round fiercely. 
Sparrow. He’d pipe awhile, 

Would any one but dance. 
R. Harris. What if I dance, 
Or laugh, or sing, or weep, or play the fool, 
In any form, with any fool among ye— 
Who says me nay upon it! 
Sparrow. His dander’s up. 
R. Harris. There’s one it might concern, but she, 
thank Heaven! 
Sees nothing of my madness. She has seen 
Enough to cause her own. 
W. Harris, [aside] ’Tis well; you do not see. 
Davis. So, ho, friend Dick, and runs the story thus; 
You left a sweetheart then in Mississippi! 
R. Harris. In the whole world, as I’m a living man, 
I never left but one, and, of the world, 
She had none left but me. 
W. Harris, [affected.} Ah! 
Sparrow. What ails the boy? 
W. Harris. Oh,nothing. I but thought— 
Sparrow. How long ’twould be to supper—eh ? 
W. Harris. No. Of a song, 
Might suit a case like his. I had a ditty, 
If I could gather up the words, of one, 
Who left the woman he had loved the most, 
Suspecting her of little love for him, 
Even when she swore the fondest. He grew false, 
From falsely doubting her; and in his wrath, 
Meeting his triend— 
R. Harris. Don’t sing it for your life! 
Such were the broken fragments of the song 
You smote me with last night. I’ve had enough 
Of tears for one short season. Can’t you sing, 
Some fierce war ballad ? 


Sparrow. Something funny, lad. 
R. Harris. No. Nought of that! Give us a burst 
of war, 


Of battle and confusion. Give us a storm, 
I’ the way of ballad music. Please me, boy, 
And when the real storm comes,—I mean the battle,— 
I’ll see you through all dangers. "Tis my notion, 
You’ll need some guardian then. 
W. Harris. I'll sing for you. 
R. Harris. None of your dolefuls. A tempestuous 
strain, 
To hush up other tempests. 
W. Harris. 
Was taught me by my mother. 
Davis. Give me old songs; 
I like them better than newfangled ditties : 
They seem to have been made when women had hearts, 
And honest men could find them. 


W. Harris. Sothey might now, 
If they would only value what they win, 
And knew the way to keep as well as conquer. 
R. Harris. What can you know about it? Where’s 
your beard? 
Sing what your mother taught you. 
W. Harris. [Sings.] 


An old song 


Hark! the trumpet’s voice through all our valleys, 
Red the plains are weeping with the strife ; 
The song and dance have fled our peaceful alleys, 








And the young warrior leaves the drooping wife ; 
But will she— 
R. Harris. Iwill not hear to songs about a wife ! 
Vex me no more. Do I not tell thee, boy, 
I will not weep again? Sing me another, 
And have no woman in it. 
W. Harris. 
R. Harris. 


I have no other. 
Then sing no more for me. 

Sparrow. Now, that’s what I call monstrous unrea- 
sonable. The song was a good song, and had a certain 
turn in it, a sort of quivering trepidation, that touched my 
fancy. I could listen to such a song with pleasure at the 
table—supper being about half over, and the first—the 
sharper pains of appetite being somewhat mollified. 
What say you, Davis? Don’t you consider that a song 
to satisfy any man, not absolutely on an empty stomach? 

Davis. Yes, indeed, but just now, I fancy, we are to 
have much better music. [Horn sounds.] Crockett is 
here at hand. His horn, blown three times, means that 
he has got something for supper. 

Sparrow. Supper! Don’t quiz me Davis. If you do 
I’ll make it personal. 1 can bear being quizz’d 
About my wife and children—not having any ; 

My lands, my goods, my gold, my merchandizes, 

But not on matters purely spiritual, 

Dinner and drink, the meats that Providence sends us, 
The cook that dresses them, the hand that carves— 
These are all sacred subjects: upon such 

It will not do to trifle. [Horn again sounds. 


Davis. ’ Tis Crockett’s horn. 

Sparrow. Art sure of it? 

Davis. My life on’t. 
Sparrow. Hurrah! then—let’s hurrah! 


My gratitude cries out to Providence 

With hundred tongues, from bottom of my heart! 
Davis. Heart! Say you, Sparrow? 
Sparrow. What! You would say too high 

By some five inches. Know, good Orderly, 

That in the case of the Bull family, 

There is but one grand passage to the heart, 

And that is through the stomach. Do you hear, 

Of meetings for a public charity ? 

’Tis with your hecatomb of roasted oxen, 

Spread forth on dinner table. 1s the purpose 

Science or art, or strange philosophies,— 

A public work—a personal compliment— 

The tribute of a people to the warrior, 

Who wins their battles,—or the patriot statesman, 

Who makes successful treaties with the stranger, 

In which, by license of the Levitical_ law, 

He drives usurious bargain for their welfare ? 

All these acknowledgments still find expression 

Only o’er groaning tables. Here speak the virtues, 

The public gratitude, and men’s affections,— 

The sentiments, the sensibilities— 

They find their voices all in the abdomen; 

Derive their eloquence thence, and in its solace, 

Find all their rights secure, their wrongs appeased, 

Their duties well performed, their morals active ; 

In short, their slumbers for the night made certain, 

With a clear conscience—thus they realize, 

The good—mens sana in corpore sano, 

Which is the all that human hope can look for 

Of human happiness,—so draw the curtain. 
Davis. Good! good! and now the song. 

song. 
Sparrow. Deuce take the song. 
supper’s over. 

I'll have a quarrel with the first that whistles, 

Or makes pretence of music. 
Davis, (to R. Harris.} 


Another 


"Twill do when 


Whither go you? 
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R. Harris. Into some starving corner. You will have 
A flock of Sparrows soon. [Exit R. Harris. 


hours ago, creased him without killing him, and brought 
him down a little more lively than when he went up. I 


W. Harris, {aside and following.] There’s hope of| put in, thinking he was about to kick his last, and found 


him! There’s hope of him. 
Sparrow. Ay, let him go. 
hunger, 
That never dreams of dinners of rare dishes, 
That has no hope of delicate supper joys, 
And lives and festers in the sun, unmoved 
By pulses of particular appetite, 
Be far trom me and heaven! Hearken me, Davis, 
Beware of sucha man. He’s like the serpent, 
That poisons his own food. {Horn again. 
Davis. The third blast blown. 
Sparrow. Heaven bless that fellow, Crockett. He has 
bowels 
That stir the love in mine. 
Texians, [without.] 
Davis. 


He weeps! 
The man that knows no 


Hurrah for Crockett. 
He’s comes. He's here. 


Enter Crockett with a Bear on his shoulders. 


Crockett. Well, lads, how goes it! 

Sparrow. How goes it? As the wheel goes when 
there’s no oil for the machinery : as the watch goes when 
the main spring’s broken : as the team goes when the man- 
ger’s empty. It’s nu go at all, Davy, or at best a slow-go. 
Welcome my old cock of Tennessee. Your coming is 
the only go that’s worth the mention. Youset all wheels 
in motion. You bring the true grease for the machinery. 
The wheels of time had stopped without your assistance. 
Thrice welcome to you and your companion. All your 
friends of the forest are welcome at the close of dinnerless 
days like this. He is your friend, Sir Oleaginous Bruin, 
therefore 1 welcome him. I take him by his fist,—rough 
but hearty; unclean, perhaps, but honest. He will find 
a thousand friends among us. We will honor him duly 
with proper dressing. We will take him and you both to 
our bosoms. [Embraces Crockett and the bear alter- 
nately.) 

Crockett. 

Sparrow, by the Powers. 

Sparrow. It is the virtue of our tribe. The warmth 
of the Sparrow is proverbial. It is aun emblem of love in 
some countries, and might be in all. The dove is a poor 
emblem. Its fidelity lacks catholicism. It is clearly sel- 
fish. But the sparrow’s love is universal. 
the few birds that keeps a harem. Do not question my 
love, Crockett, because I share it between you and Sir 
Bruin. 

Crockett. I reckon you don’t mean to sarve me with 
the same sauce as the B’ar. 

Sparrow. No fear: My love discriminates according 
to the deserts of the object. Indeed, I may say that while 
I love him, I honor you. You both appeal to my affec- 
tions, though in a different fashion. 

Crockett. You always put your butcher in your pray- 
ers. 

Davis. ’Twould be as easy to put him in his belly. 

Sparrow, Avaunt thee, for a cannibal! 

Crockett. Ha, Davis—that you? Well, here we are 
at last; me and my friend, as Sparrow calls him. He 
gave me as close a hug as Sparrow did, and thought just 
as much of his bowels all the time. 

Sparrow, [inspecting the Bear.] What a delicate mor- 


You're a most loving 


It is one of 


myself in his arms. He hugged mighty close, I tell you, 
much agin the will of one of the parties, and that warn’t 
him. He’s made my ribs ache for it, but thanks to Jim 
Bowie, I riddled my way into his. And now, Sparrow, 
the sooner we try his fat, the sooner your trials will be 
over. 

Sparrow. Verbum sap! Spoken like an oracle. You 
have but one fault, Davy ; you waste words. You learned 
that foolish practice in Congress at eight dollars per diem, 
to say nothing of mileage. Waste! waste! waste! 

Crockett. And you!—why you're waist itself,—all 
waist, nothing but waist. 

Sparrow. Well put, Dave. Your studies in Joe Mil- 
ler were your making in Washington. You do not forget 
his lessons. A shot like that takes a fellow about the 
middle. That I have some extra extents of territory is 
very true; but of this be certain, that unlike the majority 
of great manor holders, none of my grounds are lying out, 
none at naked fallow. All’s under fence, and in a high 
state of improvement. Ho, there! Halloo within! Hal- 
loo! Hear you that, boys? My intestines, you see, do 
no hurt tomy lungs. [Luter Texians, who take charge of 
the bear. 

Texian. He's heavy, by the Powers ! 

Sparrow. Carry him gingerly, and with proper meek- 

ness, 
He’s worth a host of such as ye; will keep 
A host of you, when salt would fuil to save ye. 
| Be off! I'll follow and attend his dressing, 
| And see that in the shape of cook, no devil 
| Spoils the good gifts of Providence. Begone! 
| But three men—hear to this philosophy,— 
| Are needful to an army: He who takes 
| The prey—and he who dresses it—and he 
Who does the dressing justice. 





[Exit Sparrow, tucking up his sleeves. 


Crockett. Where is Bonham? 

Davis. Not yet back. 

Crockett. He’ll get his death, that fellow. 
Davis. Why more than you or me? 


We’re all i’ the way of such accident, 

Travelling the roud to Bexar. 
Crockett. But for him, 

The danger’s something greater, for he travels 

More roads than ours. Where, think you, that I left him? 
Davis. Lassoing some mustang. 
Crockett. A trick worth two of it. 

If you’ll believe me, he’s this very minute 

Within the walls of Bexar. 

Davis. A prisoner! 

Crockett. Prisoner,indeed. Would I be standing here 
Sucking my fingers like a Congress ninny, 

If he, I call my friend, were in such trouble ? 

No, no, Bonham’s no prisoner, nor like to be one, if he’s 
the man I think him. He’s only playing Major André 
among the Mexicans; looking behind their curtains in 
disguise. 

Davis. They’ll Major Andréhim. They’ll hang him. 

Crockett. Yes, perhaps, if they catch him napping, 
but that they’re not likely to do. He’s playing priest for 
them, and looks for all the world like the genuine critter. 


sel. What a brisket he carries, and five good fingers of| I was most o’-mind to drop down on my marrow bones 


mortal fat upon his ribs. 

Crockett. Ay,indeed. Brown jacket has all of that. 
A fatter varmint never sucked his own paws, or cramped 
up mine. Tough enough in the fight, you'll find him quite 
tender, now its over. He gin me more work than I ever 
had on a Congress Committee. I treed him some three 


and ax his blessing myself. 
Davis. You saw him enter San Antonio? 
Crockett. With my own eyes. How would you like, 


says he to me, to visit Bexar? Thank you for nothing, 
says |: my neck’s not yet ready for a Spanish cravat, 
No danger, says, 





which, they tell me, is made of iron. 
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he; I’m going. So up he walked to the sentries. I lay |leg at a Virginny reel, when I’m a litttle up in sap, as any 
snug in a hollow, with a great bunch of chaparal before native this side of the etarnal ridge: and, though I say it 
me. I watched him all the time, and, sure enough, in he | myself, I have put up as decent a prayer as I ever heard 
went along with the sodgers. from any parson in all this nation of Texas, but that was 

Davis. Their prisoner! when I was most mightily scared, as I never expect to 

Crockett. Not he. He carries his toothpick under the |be scared again. ButI can’t do the many fine things 
priest’s garment, and a couple of Colt’s time-pieces.| you're up to. Yet if there’s any thing that I Ain do, say 


Hush! do you hear nothing? the word, and let me go with you. I can promise you to 
Davis. Nothing! keep the secret, speak the truth, and stand by you with 
Crockett. You're no hunter. Jest you part your legs | knife and rifle to the last beat of a big heart. 

a little, and an old buck would walk between ’em, and| Bonham. You shall have your wish, comrade. 

nobody the wiser. To your tree. [They shelter them-| Crockett. Shall I now, Major? 

selves.] Do you hear? Bonham, 1 shall return this night to Bexar’s walls, 
Davis. 1 hear. Shall need a man to be at my command, 


Crockett. A Mexican, by the Powers! Stand where | To watch, or pray, or fight, as I think proper, 
you are, stranger, and give’s the word, or I’ll blow it into | Still ready when I call and always faithful. 





you with a bullet. Crockett. That’s me—that’s Davy Crockett. 
Voice, without. Washington. Bonham. Be ready when I call. 
Crockett. Talk of the devil and you see his picture. Crockett. * Ready’ and ‘Go-ahead’ are just the names 
’Tis Bonham’s self! They made for me in Congress. 
Enter Bonham. Bonham. Enough. And now for Milam. 


Milam, [eritering.] He is here, Bonham. 

You are safe, | see, and I am satisfied. 

What tidings bring you? 

Bonham, (to Crockett aud Davis.] Leave us, comrades. 
Remember, Dave, at midnight. [Ez. Davis and Crock. 


Bonham. Oh! you have precious eyes: 
Not know your friends! 

Crockett. And precious little like a friend do you look 
now, Major, with these fiery fine Mexican breeches on. 
Why, Major, you’re as fond of change as a young female 


mgtry “tre Milam. Goes he with you, then? 
ae rs — Where's the padre’s skin f Bonham. He begged bib tien: He has sense and 
Bonham. Without. I kept it over the Don till this shrewdness 


moment, then cast it to show you how famously I look 
when walking the streets of San Antonio. 
Crockett. Famous! Are there many more, Major, 
where they came from? 
Bonham. Yes. When you have driven out a regiment 


Not less than strength and courage. "Twill but need 
That I should put a curb upon his tongue, 

, Or he’ll convict himself of Tennessee 

Atthe first syllable. 


or two of these Mexican blackguards. I peel samt — 
Davis. What chance of that? pr tts a 
Bonham. Enough to make us busy! It is ours, ; to renkaa - 


Whose duties keep him silent. He’s the Mute 


That brave old Spanish keep, with all its treasure, Whitin be resend ta Meat 


If we but battle as becomes a people, 


c . 7 Milam. Yet I fear him: 
ay. a pea pr ge B ’ His tongue will wag. The humors of the woodman 
‘ ae te one q Will still have way. He’ll choke else. 
Bonham. Ay, have I—in the castle and the city; Seehom I'll school him: 


Trod the great Plaza, rambled through the highways, 

Survey’d the walls, the gates, the guns, the soldiers, 

And said, they shall be ours. Milam. Blow etends the count 
Crockett. Hurrah for that! I believe it all, Major, as | pouching their numbers 2 

good as if 1 had read it in the Globe newspaper. Look| pon ham. One full regiment. 

you; when next you put on the skin of the priesthood,| jygizam. Eight hundred men, perhaps; and we but 

I'll go with you asa Bishop or Cardinal. I’ve a great hoes. ; 

fancy for fine dresses and other matters, and as Bexar’s They in their keep, behind their fortress wall 

to be ours, I’ve a notion to go beforehand, and put the With best artillery and engineers. : 


ear-mark on every thing I desire for myself. Bonham. But a mean, spiritless race, ill officer’d; 
Bonham. Were you but master of the lingo, Davy? | While ours are men, with appetites for conquest, 


And, for the rest—methinks the gates already 
Fly wide to give us welcome. 








Crockett. What! Do you talk it? Shall make each man a hero. Be you ready, 
Bonham. Almost like a native. I have travell’d much | and Bexar is our own. 
Beyond the Anahuac ; know the tongue, Miiam. I fear for you. 
The people, and a thousand other matters, Bonham. For me! 
That makes it easy to perform the part Milam. The dangers you incur. 
That I would play in. Here, I am a Don Bonham. In seeming only ; 
Fit for a bridal. At the dawn you saw me, They wake no other pulses in my breast, 
The priest to mutter o’er the ceremony, Than such as joy in danger. I am sure— 
And take the first fee from the maiden’s lips. Know well the game—the people that I visit, 
Crockett. Smack! And grasp with ready arm, and iron will, 
Bonham. To-morrow I may sell in Bexar’s streets, | The weapons that protect me. 
Th’ Aguardiente which enflames their passions ; Milam. Bonham, the truth! — 
By night you'll see me as a muleteer, There is some secret treasure in yon walls, 
Dancing fandangos with the duskiest damsels More dear than wealth or glory, that you covet. 
That ever roll’d tortillas, or drew water. Bonham. There is! 
Crockett. You're too much for me, Major. You’re Milam. A woman? 
a huckleberry above my persimmon. Ican hunt and fight,| Bonham. Ay, by my troth, a woman— 


I reckon, as well as any man. I can shake as clever a SAaaeddmus ih in, lovely as the dawn, 
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And precious as the sunlight to the flower, 
To Michael Bonham. 


Milam, Who is the maid ? 

Bonham. The daughter of Don Esteban. 

Milam. The Governor? 

Bonham. The same! 
Milam. You rob him doubly then of child and lord- 


ship. 
Bonham. Bat give him what should recompense his 
loss, 
A son and nation. 
Milam. How did you know her? 
Bonham. By happiest chance, last season, on the route 
To Santa Fé, I rescued her and cousin, 
From the Camanches. 


Milam. Is she grateful for it? 
Bonham. I trust to find her so. 
Milam. She knows you then? 
Bonham, But as a gentleman of Mexico; 
’T was in the guise of one I did the service. 
Milam. Did’st meet with her to-day ? 
Bonham. Ay, and I promised 
To be with her to-morrow. 
Milam And you will? 
Bonham. Ay, though I die for it. 
' Milam. God speed you, comrade! 


You’re a bold lover, and bring back awhile 
The good old days of chivalry, when valor 
Mix’d love and battle in such close communion, 
One knew not which was sweetest. Yet, remember, 
I urge not this upon you. You are free, 
This moment, from your pledge. Better far, 
We scale the walls of Bexar, all defying, 
Than risk your neck upon them. 
Bonham. Mine the peril! 
I claim it of my fortune. To my soul,— 
When I regard the prize that hangs upon it,— 
The danger wears the aspect of a pleasure, 
And woos me to embrace it. Be you ready, 
When at the gates you hear my bugle’s signal, 
And all the hunt is ours, 
Milam. We'll not fail you. 
Bonham. Enough! Fear nothing, and farewell the 
while. 
[Exeunt different ways. 


SCENE II. 


Midnight. The moon about to rise among the mountains, 

and looking down from another point on the Texian 
Sentinels seen 
at intervals among the sleeping groups. Enter Bon- 


bivouack, The fires nearly burnt out. 


ham in priest's garments, 


Bonham, "Tis midnight, and the moon but palely shines, 


To light me to my comrade, as if loth 

That we should seek this venture. But the eyes, 
That beckon me are warmer to my heart, 

Than ever shone her smile; and I will seek them, 
Though she should cloud her jealous glance for aye, 
And smile for me no more! ’Tis here, methinks, 
He laid him down to sleep. These goodly legs, 
With yellow, well-stained moccasins, are such 

As I have seen him carry, though the bulk 

Above, is something portlier than his wont— 

Ho! comrade! [ Pushes one of the sleepers.) 


Sparrow, [inhis dream.) Buteight dozen among seven 





Bonham. Dreamingof oysters! [Pushes Crockett.] 
Crockett, [in his dream.] Question! Isay! Question— 
question! 
Bonham. He dreams of Congress and the Lower 
House— 

The politician, not the hunter now! 
Ho! Crockett! to your feet and drum up voters. 
The question’s on the Tariff—item, salt— 
Kentucky’s licks are threatened ! 
Crockett, [awaking.] Out you varmint! 
To listzn to my dream! 
Bonham. Comrade, up! 
Crockett. Major—you! 
Bonham. Bestir you—get your weapons— 
Put your camanche garment on your back, 
And follow with dispatch. I'll wait for you, 
Where the path opens on the Lesser Prairie. 

[Exit Bonham, 
Crockett, [rising.] Confound the old Congress! that I 
shouldn’t lose myself a moment, but to get back to them 
diggins, as if 1 loved them. Well, the people of Tennes- 
see might have done worse when they sent me, and havn’t 
done better now they’ve left me at home. 
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[Exit Crockett. 
Richard Harris, {rising from the bushes.] There’s 
danger in this chance, it seems—this Michael Bonham 
has as keen a scent after mischiefas yon feeder, [pointing 
to Sparrow,) has after meat. My appetite for danger is 
keener than my scent, and I must use the help of other 
hunters. I shall reach him before Crockett can. 
[Exit R. Harris. 
Ellen Harris, [emerging.] Thus still he flies in search 
of death! O! heart,— 
When wilt thou sleep—how rest—and where find peace, 
For I must follow him, as fondly now, 


As he will follow danger. He is gone! 
[Exit afler R. Harris. 
Enter Crockett in Camanche habit. 


Crockett. All’s ready, but to take a buckle in,— 
Tighten the girth, and feel the bullet down, 
And then upon the trail. Whata huge mountain 
Old Sparrow makes in the moonlight! How he snores! 
What says he in his sleep? 
Sparrow, [dreaming.] Raw meat for the Camanches— 
raw buffalo beef 
Dipped in the gall of the animal! [Szores.] 
Crockett. Ten pound of it, with just that sort of sauce, 
Will he consume per diem. A true bill! 
Sparrow, [dreaming.] The brains and liver spread 
upon with fat, 
And coated with— [Snores .] 
Crockett. The gall! He knows the dish! 
But I must leave him without hearing further, 
Lest I grow sick of my Camanche habit! 
That such a bird of prey should be a Sparrow. 
[Exit Crockett. 


Scene closes. 


SCENE III. 


The edge of the prairie. A dense wood on one side, while 
all the rest of the scene, far as the eye can reach, is a 
long dead level of tall grass, waving in the moonlight. 
The moon at her full and high in heaven. 


Enter Bonham. 





of us! 





Bonham. How holy is this silence! What a sea 
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Is here, of green and waving meadow, inthe moonlight, | It may, perchance, o’ercome the bravest spirit 


Glittering with thousand flowers of thousand hues | To meet its probable terrors. You may have 
That mock the rainbow’s beauties. As the breeze Your criminal prayers vouchsafed you at a season, 


Sweeps over the wide track, the gentle tops 

Heave into tiny billows that beseem, 

The billows of the gulf, when, roused from sleep 

By the soft zephyrs of the southern wastes, 

They yield themselves unmurmuring to the embrace 
Of wooers that they love. Oh! gentle night. 

Thus honored by the moon, that o’er this sea 
Burns with a sweet benignity, and soothes 

Its wildest forms to beauty, in my soul, 

Shines a like hallowing aspect. Love is there 
Above the forms of danger, like some angel 

That, through the cloud and tempest, still looks down 
Speaking good will to earth. A footstep,—Hark! 
Who comes? 





Enter Richard Harris. 


When all, the very humblest, could not save you 
From dreadfuller dooms than death. Comrade, hither! 


Enter Crockett. 


Crockett. Ym at your service, Major. Harris here? 
Bonham. .He goes not with us. To the camp, my 
friend ! 


You will not shrink from battle when it comes ; 
Will wait its coming with a patient courage 
That makes all strifes successful. ’Tis my task 
To strip it of its perils as I may! 

Commend yourself to patience! Comrade, on! 


[Exeunt Bonham and Crockett. 


R. Harris. Still baffled in my purpose! Should I wait 


On time, and chance, and opportunity, 
When I can make them all? 


Here is the chance, 


When human eye is none for scrutiny— 


R. Harris. A friend. 
Bonham. He has a name. 
R. Harris. *Tis Harris, Sir. 
Bonham. 

R. Harris. Service, sir, 


Provided that means peril, which they tell me 
You are in quest of. 

Bonham. I may meet with it. 

R. Harris. Now danger flies from me! I cannot find it, 
Whether on sea or land. Most men fear death, 
But death fears me—hides from me—will not face me 
Though I implore him in the fatalest passage, 
Where other hearts have yielded. By day and night, 
Hourly, I seek his shaft to stretch me out, 
Sightless in sight of heaven. In quest of this, 
I come to you, since it is thought your purpose 
Takes you in danger’s jaws, the worst of danger 
Within the walls of Bexar. 

Bonham. This is madness! 
Life is @ precious privilege, too precious, 
In momentary weariness or trial, 
To be flung off with scorn. 

R. Harris. Look I like one 
For such child weakness, to beseech my doom; 

It is not weariness that moves, or trials 
Such as compel the tear in other men, 

But the fixed purpose of a mood whose reason 
Lies deeper, is more hideous than the grave. 
Help me to human peril which may lose me 
The eternal one that haunts me. 

Bonham. 1 would not know your secret; but if true 
The blessed faith that’s taught us, Death himself 
But opes the door for other and worse fiends, 
Than those which haunt the sinner to repentance. 
Repent, my friend, and live. To share my danger, 
One must love life—on such good terms with it, 
That he shall use all prudence to preserve it. 
You cannot go with me. Your very temper 
Might wholly mar our purpose. 


R. Harris. Cannot, sir! 
Bonham. Impossible! 
R. Harris. Then no more’s to be said. 


Bonham. Abide your time, my friend. Your quest for 
death, 
Is sin not less than madness. Soon enough, 
Death seeks the very best of us—too soon, 
For many of the best. A word more, Harris 
Have better thoughts, my friend. 
R. Harris. I would I could! 
In praying for death, I sometimes pray for them. 


The time—what season half so meet for death, 

As when the heart has will’d it for itself— 

And opportunity is in the weapon here, 

What would you with me, Harris?) Which my own right hand clutches. 
; This torture, day and night, that hourly wakes 


Wherefore bear 


Its hell within my heart, when with a stroke 

I still the strife for aye! I see no ghost! 

I strain these balls to see them! Here’s the plain, 

Ghastly beneath the moon. The midnight hour 

Has thrown apart the great gates of the grave, 

And they may walk if they will. They cevet darknessy 

I do not seek the light. Whither I go, 

They come not, though I bid them to my sight, 

With backward prayer and horrible invocation, 

I summon them now,—I call them ’neath the moon: 

Come ye fell spectres—wherefore do ye mock, 

Mine ears with your reproaches? I would see 

And dare ye face to face. I hear them still, 

Voices that through the void go hurrying on, 

Or lurk at hand to scare. Ha! how they mock, 

They tell me that I dare not—though they see 

My hand that does not tremble, with the weapon 

Uplifted o’er the breast that does not shrink, 

And know that as I summon them to see, 

I strike with mortal sureness, thus— 

E. Harris, (who enters from behind and arrests his blow.] 
Mercy! mercy! 


R. Harris, [turning fiercely.] To thy knees, 


E. Harris. Spare me! be merciful. 
R. Harris. How durst thou on my steps? 
E. Harris. I came— 


R. Harris. Thou hauntest me like a shadow. 

E, Harris. Have mercy ! 

R. Harris, [sheathing the knife.} No! V'll not harm 
thee !— 

I will not pluck, with innocent blood like thine, 

More curses on my head. 


E. Harris. Oh! spare me! 

R. Harris. Have I not said I will not harm thee, boy? 
E. Harris. Qh! but thyself! thyself. 

R. Harris. And whatam I to thee? What if I perish? 
E. Harris. You promised to protect me: 
R. Harris. Was’t for this 


You follow’d on my footsteps? Foolish boy, 
With fears like thine, a heart so much a coward, 
What dost thou here in Texas ? To the Camp— 
Thou should’st be with thy mother! While I can, 
I'll care for thee and save thee,—but no word 

Of what thou hast seen to-night. 





Bonham. Pray for them always! In another day 
Battle awaits us! Pray you to survive it. 





E. Harris. Thou wilt not— 
R. Harris. What! 
E. Harris. Do murder on thyself! 
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R. Harris. *Twould seem to be in vain that I should | 
try— 
The ocean yields me up! The gallows scorns me. 
The shot strikes down my comrade in his track, 
The hopeful slain, the hopeless left to life, 
And my own weapon, sure for other breasts, 
Fails when I threat my own. A fate is in it. 
’Tis meant that life has yet some use for me 
*Till then I may not perish. Be it so! 
Come! Follow me in silence. Nota word,— 
Dost hear,—on peril of thy life. 
[Exit R. Harris. 
E. Harris, [ following.) I hear! 
I follow thee! I thank thee heaven for this! 
Oh! still be merciful! On both have mercy! 


[Ezeunt. 
[Exp or Part I.] 





Mournful Musings On an Old School-Stile. 


“ Old familiar faces !’— Charles Lamb. 


«Here I stand leaning on the old school-stile :— 
Thinking of the past—dreaming of its splendor— 
When a careless boy I rambled o’er the meadows 
Playing with my bosom friends—old familiar faces ! 


How the years have flown, since beyond the woodland 
Free as yonder red-breast, calling from the elm, 
Went my boyish heart, trustful, hopeful, glowing 
Forth into the fairy land, past the sundown red! 


Rosy were their cheeks ; black, or sunny curls 
Clustered over sunburnt brows; and rosy lips 

Uttered gleeful shouts, and brow and eyelid flushed up 
In the pleasant days of that old dead past. 


How they pressed my hand—old true-hearted comrades! 
Calling me to come and see the hidden nests, 

Where the speckled eggs of the blackbird nestled 

In the old tall apple-tree with its clustering leaves. 


How they poured the soul of gay and joyous boyhood 
Into roaring games of marbles, bat and base-ball! 
Thinking that the world was only made to play in,— 
Made for jolly boys, tossing, throwing balls! 


Oh! how I loved them—rough and bold, or tender 

With the bright, free glance of early schvol-time friend- 
ship,— 

How I loved the hearts, who promised not to alter 

Though the world should strive to draw them from my 
breast. 


How I knew that all would play on there forever, 
Rolling marbles gaily, slowly going in school 
When the playtime over, rung the weary master’s bell 





From the antique belfry up amid the blue! 


Could it be that this would ever glide away 

Into a past thing—only dim-remembered ? 
Folly! it was fate, a happy, golden destiny 
That we'd play thus ever—hand in hand forever! 


—And the little maiden loved me oh! so dearly— 
Prattled oh! so sweetly tripping with her satchel 
Through the morning light which clung about her wimple, 
Loth to lose the peep of her rippling hair— 


Rippling hair that fell in a golden shower 

On her white, small brow, whose eyes of limpid azure 
Poured such light,as stars shining from white cloudlets 
Rain in quiet splendor on the brows of Earth. 


Oh! I loved her dearly, playing, talking, conning 
Lessons in the spelling-book, on whose cover rested, 
Like a flake of snow on a bank of rude earth, 

The little lily hand, so often clasped in mine. 


And she loved me dearly—for her glances told it— 

Sitting on the school-bench with her golden ringlets 

Close to mine—and timidly her little hand stole down- 
ward 

And rested faint and trembling on the rough back of mine. 


But they all are gone—those old familiar faces :— 

Gone like the clouds that curl around the sun’s disc 

In the bright May morning; and the tender dew-drops 
Freshening the soul, have fled before the heat,— 


All, all are gone, the old familiar faces :— 

Some are doctors, others merchants plodding dreary ; 
Some are lawyers wrangling loud in heated court-rooms 
Having all forgot the golden-thoughted past. 


Some are strong divines, pointing up to heaven— 
Divines of the Old School, divines of the New School, 
Buried in the life that glides or roars around them, 
Having all forgot the golden-thoughted past. 


Some are on the ocean, which they dreamt in boyhood 
Held the life and glory of their spirits’ yearning : 

On the dreary seas they have not found their fairy land, 
But have all forgot the golden-thoughted past. 


And the little maiden passed away from school days— 
When we met she smiled, remembering old acquaintance, 
But the world was open and her heart was elsewhere, 
Having all forgot the golden-thoughted past. 


And now I stand alone, leaning on the old stile, 
Musing, pondering, dreaming in the quiet twilight— 
Dreaming that I hear the olden joyous, shouting— 
Dreaming that I see each old familiar face. 


But they all have flown, passed away forever, 
And my heart is sad—hear the elm-tree sighing !— 
And my eyelids moisten and my still lips murmur 
“ Ah! they are all gone—those old familiar faces!’ 
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HISTORY OF RICHMOND. 
CHAPTER EIGHTH. 
MUSEUM. FINE ARTS. uNnTIL 1830. 


The Legislature that met in 1815 granted to 
James Warrell the right to build a museum, and 
furnished part of the public square as ground for 
it. He erected a building on the south east 
part of the square, on the spot where the Court 
House now stands, and hoped to add to his 
museum an academy of fine arts; so that Rich- 
mond might not be destitute of these resources 
of elegant amusement and refined instruction. 

This Legislature is to be praised as having been | 
unanimously imbued with the spirit of diffusive | 
liberality, and with zeal for the public good. They | 
passed many acts for the promotion and general 
dissemination of learning and science; for the 
improvement of roads; for the alleviation of| 
suffering humanity, and for many other objects | 
of primary importance. 

The scheme to introduce the fine arts, and to 
build up a museum in Richmond, failed com- 
pletely. In fact, the fine arts have never flour- 
ished in Virginia. They require for their suste- 
nance not only wealth and taste, but age, and a 
certain state of society that cannot precisely be 
called decayed or debilitated ; yet is, at the same 
time, one where the vigor of the state is on the 
wane ; and they are to the uation what the care- 
ful pains of the toilet, the delicately-tinted rouge, 
the niceties of conversation, and the elegancies 
of dress are to a beauty whose bloom has faded, 
and who attracts suitors more from her orna- 
ments than from hereharms. These artsdo not 
flourish in an agricultural country like Virginia; 
they belong not to men, or to a community im- 
mersed in the cares of State, or employed in 
building up new commonwealths. They partake 
too of the indolence, the ennui, and the vices of 
large cities; they are sources of amusement to 
the elegant and the refined; and may be said 
rather to have had their origin in elegant vice, than 
in the higher grades of intellect. It would have 
been strange indeed, had the fine arts, so called, 
been cultivated in Virginia; as her existence has 
been so filled up with the affairs of federal poli- 
tics, after she had borne her part in bringing 
the revolution to a close, and in settling Ken- 
tucky and other States with her sons, that like 
the active mother of a large family, she has had 
no time for painting, poetry and fancy work. 
The institution of slavery itself, by increasing 
domestic cares, very much prevented the time of 
amusement necessary for such cultivation. And 








the fact that there was not much intercourse di- 
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rectly with Europe, prevented those crowds of 
emigrants from pouring into her coasts, among 
whom come many cultivators of these arts. 

Virginia, although she has not cultivated the 
fine arts, can say like Themistocles, when taun- 
ted with his ignorance of the flute, “ I cannot 
play on the flute, but I can make a large city out 
of a small town.” 

She has not cultivated the fine arts, yet she has 
saved this country from ruin, by the wisdom and 
valor of her sons; she has ruled it by her policy, 
and she has freely given her own soil and her 
own children to form new States, and thus build 
up the empire. No poet has ever been born in 
her borders, whose work will live while language 
lasts; yet she has produced many statesmen. She 
boasts no painter, whose pencil could give life 
to the canvass on which the deeds of heroes are 
portrayed; she has only furnished heroes for the 
painter. She has no sculptor, by whose divine 
creative art the stone has life, and whose chisel 
brings forth more feeling, and excites more emo- 
tion, than even the poet or the painter; yet she 
has furnished the living men, whose deeds and 
influence give history to the sculptured stone. 
The pen of the historian has not been hers; yet 
the tongue of the orator has gained her honour, 
and from her soil has gone forth a voice that set the 
world in motion. The song and the dance have 
not been carried from her shores to glut the ears 
and delight the lascivious eyes of other nations ; 
she has no reputation among the sons of Euterpe 
and Terpsichore ; yet her daughters are wise and 
fair and chaste; women, worthy to be wives, 
mothers, and daughters, of the men who achieved 
so much in their country’s cause. 

Virginia, like Rome in her heroic age, has no 
writers, or poets, or artists. Her hervic age is 
now past. Her twelve labors are accomplished ; 
and now, full of years and honors, ornament and 
comfort become her age. It is time for her to 
cultivate the fine arts; and, as her youth was 
vigorous, she should now in her age learn to grow 
old gracefully. The fine arts of soul-persuading 
and mind-compelling eloquence, of far-seeing 
statesmanship, of self devotion in mind, in body 
and in purse, to the cause of the country—these she 
has cultivated to the fullest extent. Yet she is no 
longer a frontier State; nor does she now, by her 
position, occupy so important a station as when 
she connected one part of the country with the 
other; when her fiat could unite or divide; and 
when by her vast western positions she held 
within herself the limits of empire, and had con- 
densed within her borders, intellect, energy and 
means to make that empire powerful and lasting. 
For the good of the nation, she has shorn herself 
of her strength, by yielding up her immense ter- 
ritories ; her sons and her wealth have gone from 
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her, and she has given to the councils of the na- 
tion that wealth of mind which, if employed 
within her own borders, would have enriched 
herself. Now that her work is accomplished, it 
is time for her to look at home; and, like a vet- 
eran of an hundred battles, whose blood has been 
freely shed, and whose body is scarred with hon- 
orable wounds in his country’s service, it is ne- 
cessary for her to retire within herself and grow 
strong. If she employ the latent intellect and 
energy now within her, she will excel in the arts 
of peace and in the cultivation of the Muses, as 
she has already done in those of war and of 
statesmanship. Let the young men of Virginia 
believe that it is their part to adorn and illustrate 
what their fathers have done, and torender greater 
their deeds, by proclaiming them ; let them think 
with Sallust, that “while to act well for the 
State is glorious, to write well for it, is not with- 
out its merit;” let them esteem some pleasure, 
and honor too, to exist in the creative talent of 
the artist, who makes a block of marble or a 
piece of canvass to speak in universal language 
to every age and people, the glories of merito- 
rious deeds, and to excite by their dumb elo- 
quence to the imitation of patriotic men. Let 
them know that the poet’s page is as a leaf of 
immortality, and that fame of lasting character 
can be won by the pen as well as by the sword 
or the tongue. 


Let them know and believe these things, and 
we shall soon see that we have among us the 
mind to execute, as we have the material to work 
up into histories and poems, and to be represen- 
ted in marble and on canvass. The plough, the 
pen, and the pencil; the sculptor’s chisel and the 
artist’s lute, all have or may have full employ- 
ment in enriching and in illustrating Virginia and 
her history. 


It is much to be regretted that there is in Vir- 
ginia so little attention paid to collecting libra- 
ries. The State Library, in the Capitol, num- 
bers only 14.000 volumes ; a smal] and even in sig- 
nificant one for the State, although it is compactly 
and carefully arranged and is under excellent 
supervision. 


The Library of the City is one of the most 
insignificant ones that could be collected in any 
place as large and prosperous as Richmond ; it 
may be classed among the curiosities of the city, 
as it scarcely deserves mention as any thing else. 
How easy would it be for Richmond to have a 
building devoted to the uses of a library, well fur- 
nished with books, and under the care of the pres- 
ent excellent librarian ; affording a place where 
citizens and strangers might visit and find amuse- 
ment and instruction in its well-filled shelves. 
The Apprentices’ Library, in Philadelphia, plan- 





ned and begun by Franklin, is a fit model for 
our imitation in this respect. 

It would be considered ashame in any country, 
that its capital city should be without an exten- 
sive public library ; and that shame now attaches 
to the capital of Virginia. Lord Bacon has 
well said ,that “ Libraries are as the shrines 
where all the relies of the ancient saints, full of 
true virtue, and that without delusion or impos- 
ture, are preserved and reposed.”” May we soon 
see a large and well-attended shrine in the good 
city of Richmond. Dr. Johnson bas said, and 
it passes for an axiom, that “ the chief glory of 
every people arises from its authors.” If so, 
then Virginia is lamentably deficient in glory. 
Her wealth of intellect is wasted in political 
strife, and she now struggles vainly for that im- 
portance which she formerly possessed. We wish 
to see her attain importance in another manner, 
and employ all her powers in becoming great 
by developing her own resources. Although 
ber sons are just as capable now as their fathers 
were, they have not the same field for labour 
which they had; the country has outgrown her, 
and she no longer occupies, either really or com- 
paratively, her former position or influence. Her 
sons have migrated to other states, and. many 
have risen to honours, which it may fairly be 
asserted they would never have obtained at home. 
In the founding of new commonwealths, and in 
the exercise of political offices thence arising, 
they found a field of fame, and have risen with 
circumstances to renown. Yet although Virgi- 
nia has in much degree lost her influence directly 
as a state, the influence of her people and her 
principles, sown broadcast throughout the South 
and West, will remain forever, and through her off- 
spring she will make lasting impressions on our 
country. Hithertoshe has had more power than 
any other State in the confederacy. The eldest 
born, her birthright has been to rule; and her 
sister States have bowed down to her in reve- 
rence, and looked up to her for direction. With 
the vast strides that our country is now making, 
and the rapidly increasing importance of the 
western part of the confederacy, she will be left 
behind, and be forgotten in the race of improve- 
ment, unless she now endeavours by renewed 
and varied effort to attain another supremacy. 
Her former power seems to be somewhat merg- 
ed into that of her two children, Kentucky and 
Missouri :—these States she seems specially to 
have settled, for there is in them less admixture 
of the men of other States. In fact, Virginia, 
Kentucky and Missouri, from their position in 
the middle line of our Union, from their conser- 
vative tendencies, from their lying between abo- 
litionism on the one hand, and ultra slavery sen- 
timents on the other and partaking of neither ; 
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and also from the pure-blooded race of men who 
settled them, form the Backbone of the Union. 
The glory of the mother State may be swallow- 
ed up in that of her offspring; from them will 
come forth, as from her have already arisen, the 
men moderate in sentiment, and strong and firm 
in mind and principle, under whose guidance 
this land will be successfully ruled. 


In all Virginia there is no Museum. Many 
decry these collections of curiosities as of little 
value, serving only as amusements for children 
of a larger or smaller growth. It has ever seem- 
ed to us that filial reverence is one of the chief 
virtues; and the same feeling, that makes the 
children of an honored and much-loved parent 
preserve mementoes of that parent, would lead 
us to preserve the relics of our great men with 
filial and patrietic care. No man can object 
to a collection of those things that bring to mind 
the great and wise men of former days; and it 
is too much the case with us, that we neglect 
the graves, and preserve scarcely any memento 
of the existence of our greatest benefactors. 
Even if Museums contain only simple curiosities, 
and appear fit for the amusement of children 
alone, I would still advocate them, and urge their 
collection. Children make three-fifths of the 
human race, and eventually become the entire 
mass of men and women. Counting them, grown 
and ungrown, they form nine-tenths of mankind ; 
and it is right and proper that these should be 
amused, even if nothing better result. 


The value of a well-filled Museum is that it 
excites inquiry by stimulating curiosity ; itis food 
for the mind; it gives rise to reflection, and causes 
comparisons to be made, calling up the past and 
exciting the imagination to supply the deficiencies 
of memory. It teaches morality and religion; by 
looking over the relics of the dead and gone, we 
are reminded of the uncertain tenure of life, and 
of our own departure. As sources of historical 
knowledge, the Museum takes high rank ; it can- 
not lie as history is said to do; nor can it exag- 
gerate beauties or defects, as do painting, poetry 
or sculpture. We learn more of the men and 
manners of the ancients from the curiosities col- 
lected in Pompeii, than from all their writings ; 
and even now Layard is opening to us the history 
of the Assyrians, in his researches among the 
ruins of Nineveh. Museums would destroy 
much of the romance that now lingers around 
many periods of history, by bringing down to 
the standard of the present, all past ages. They 
would make the golden fleece to appear like or- 
dinary lamb’s wool; the club of Hercules would 
be a common quarter staff; and the sword Bal- 





mung (that cleft men completely armed so nicely, 
that they never knew they were severed until on! 
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moving they fell apart) a well-tempered Andrea 
Ferara. 

The cast off shirt and toga of old Cato would 
teach us more of Roman dress than their books 
do; and the private letters and a file of Acta 
Diurna, (posted placards of news,) would give 
us a knowledge of the domestic manners and the 
home language of the men of old that we do not 
now possess. Museums would prevent, by cor- 
recting, the lies of chroniclers, and thus purify 
history. 

In a state possessing so much material, and so 
proud of the past too, it is strange that no full 
and extensive Museum has been made, to carry 
to succeeding generations mementoes of our 
great men and their deeds, as well as of the 
manners and customs of former times. 

For many years after this period, nothing of 
interest occurred in the city or in the government 
of the State to attract attention; it was the era 
of good feeling, quietness and prosperity per- 
vaded the community, and there was nothing in 
such a time of happiness for the historian to 
record. 

We now come to speak of some matters of dg- 
mestic interest, that have been overlooked in this 
narrative; matters relating to the city in its bridges, 
docks, canals, &c. Mayo’s Bridge had been 
built some years before this time, and is still kept 
up ; it is a striking instance of the result of per- 
severing effort, in the face of discouraging prog- 
nostics. ‘The bridge was built by Col. Mayo, in 
spite of the advice of friends and the predicticns 
of failure from enemies. It brought him revenue 
instead of ruin, and silenced completely the cavils 
of those who opposed its commencement. 

It is a wooden bridge; its length about 930 
yards; its platform some sixteen feet above wa- 
ter level; the piers are about 55 feet asunder, 
made of timber and filled in with stone. The 
toll-gate keeper’s house is in the middle of the 
bridge, where, by means of a causeway it crosses 
an island, and looks like the houses¢of Holland, 
built upon piles and elevated above the water. 

This bridge, although much needed at the time, 
is now a nuisance to the city, and should be aba- 
ted; it is old, in bad repair, and the tolls upon it 
are too high. Richmond requires a free bridge 
to Manchester, and to the opposite counties, and 
one more handsome and substantial than this old 
and rickety tax-gatherer of a bridge. 

The James River and Kanawha Canal has 
its termination in Richmond. It was begun in 
1788, and is not yet completed. It is a noble 
state work, and when finished will pour through 
our state the rich commerce of the West, and at 
the same time develope the mineral and agricul- 
tural wealth of Virginia. ‘This work is the first 
effort made in this country to connect the Eastern 
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and Western waters; and had it been completed 
early, it would have so added to the wealth and 
importance of the State, that she would have 
been the most populous and the richest common- 
Wealth in the union. 

The completion of the work, and the conse- 
quent prosperity of the State, lies in the unknown 
future; no man dare risk his reputation as a 
prophet by predicting its completion. It would 
have been far better to have considered it one of 
the fine arts, and devoted the whole effort of the 
State to excel in it. Such a work as this, ex- 
tending throughout the entire State, cutting the 
layers of mineral formation, opening the agri- 
cultural districts, tapping its coal fields, and 
making a safe and easy passage-way to men and 
products from every part, would be to the State 
what the great artery is to the body, the current 
along which its life-blood passes. Any check or 
stoppage to such acurrent orchannel, must induce 
ill health in the man; and any hindrance to the 
work, an undeveloped or impaired vitality in the 
State. The city termination of this canal is in 
the basin; it covers some five or six acres of 
geound, and is in some places fifty feet deep ; 
many large mills are turned by the water passing 
through it; and locks are now being made which 
will connect it with the dock, and allow boats to 
pass up and down from the river to the basin. 
Lumber-yards, coal-yards, and places of busi- 
ness of every kind lie around it, and the com- 
merce that passes through it is very valuable. 

The Richmond Dock Company was chartered 
in 1816, for the purpose of opening the naviga- 
tion of the river from Rocketts landing up to 
Mayo’s Bridge; they were empowered to use 
locks, or any means which they judged expe- 
dient, and were required to keep in the upper 
basin, or dock, at all seasons of the year a depth 
of water of ten and a half feet. It was also re- 
quired to have a boat navigation up to the mills, 
and to improve the navigation of Shockoe creek. 
This work has been completed, and vessels draw- 
ing eleven feet water, have since come up to 
the wharves of Richmond. 

A singularly built bridge was thrown across 
the river in 1816 by Edwin Trent Esq., a popu- 
lar and wealthy citizen. This bridge was made 
near where the Petersburg Rail Road Bridge 
now stands; and was built because the only one 
across the river was low down, and because the 
rate of toll washigh. The platform did notrest 
on piers, but on sleepers, which were riveted 
into the rocks only a foot or two above water 
level; thus the river when it rose soon passed 
over the bridge, and by covering protected it. 
A hand-rail was placed on it that could be re- 
moved when necessary ; and the floor was made 
to slope, so that the up-stream edge of the bridge 


was some eight inches lower than the other ; the 
result would be, that in a freshet the water would 
rise on this upper edge, and keep the whole struc- 
ture firm. It was 1,654 feet long, and 18 feet 
wide; and when completed promised to last a 
long time; it was however finally destroyed by 
a strong and high freshet. 

About this time the spirit of land speculation was 
rife in Richmond ; the changes made by the war 
in manufactures and commerce, the uncertain- 
ties of European affairs, and the general depres- 
sion made men afraid to invest money in many 
kinds of business, or in usual speculations. There 
was a general distrust of stocks, and it was be- 
lieved that to lay out money in the purchase of 
land, was the only safe investment. It was ex- 
pected also that Richmond would speedily be- 
come a large city; and accordingly, the price 
of lots went up rapidly, and men bought and 
sold in the fever of speculation, as if fortunes 
could be made by giving an imaginary and 
immense value to the poorest land around the 
city. It was amusing to witness the progress of 
the fever; a new town was laid off on paper 
above the city, called the town of Sydney; lands 
sold readily for one thousand dollars per acre 
that would not now bring one hundred; some, 
for which that price was refused, were after- 
wards disposed of for sixteen dollars. One 
wealthy citizen, who had made in one year’s 
trade five hundred thousand dollars, invested it 
all in these valueless lots at these exalted 
prices. Another purchased for a large sum 
a lot, which was then, and is still, occupied by 
an immense ravine; a possession not likely to 
yield income to the purchaser! Another specu- 
lator laid off a town on Navy Hill; proposed to 
have erected a monument commemorating the 
exploits of our sailors in the war of 1812, and 
actually built up a log monument as a shadow 
of that which was to come, and as a recommen- 
dation and invitation to purchasers. His efforts 
availed not; the monument has not yet been 
built, nor the tewn which was to surround it! 


ae 


CHAPTER NINTH. 


ConvENTION oF ’29—‘30. 


Richmond had seen no great debate since the 
trial of Aaron Burr had filled her courts with 
excitement. She was now, in common with the 
whole State, agitated by the elections for mem- 
bers of the Convention to reform the State 
Constitution, and became again a most inter- 
esting arena whereon was exhibited the re- 
putation of great names, and the powers of 
some of the greatest minds in Virginia. In Oc- 
tober, 1829, this able body of men met in Con- 





vention, in the Hall of the House of Delegates; 
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they were picked men; every district sent its 
best and favorite son, and certainly no legisla- 
tive body, save only the Congress of 1776, ex- 
celled it in the imposing array of mighty names. 
Madison, Monroe and Marshall form a trio of 
intellects and reputations that no Congress or any 
other assembled body of men could exhibit ; and 
besides these, there were Randolph, Giles, Up- 
shur, Doddridge, Jchnson, Leigh and others, 
equal to the intellects of any part of our country. 

Complaints had been made for a long time, 
that the former constitution was unfair in many 
of its effects, and changes were desired and ur- 
gently called for. As under it the right of voting 
was restricted to those possessing free-holds, 
many, because of their poverty, were prevented 
from exercising that right, although otherwise well 
qualified. This was a subject of complaint both 
east and west. Another, and a sectional cause 
of complaint, was that the slaves of the east 
were estimated in apportioning the representa- 
tion, aud that thus the western part of the State, 
although excelling in white population, had 
fewer representatives in the Legislature. This 
was the chief reason why the Convention was 
called. From real and fancied grievances, from 
the restless desire of change peculiar to the Amer- 
ican character, and from the hope of bettering 
the condition of the State, Virginia selected her 
mightiest men and sent them up to take counsel 
for her benefit. They met with the best wishes 
and with the highest expectations of the people 
of Virginia; they remained in session a long 
time; they examined the former constitution in 
all its parts, and carefully and thoroughly delib- 
erated upon the business for which they were 
sent, yet it is universally acknowledged that the 
result of their labors was not satisfactory. So 
much disappointment was felt that it has justified 
the opinion of John Randolph when he called this 
Convention “ The Slaughter-House of Reputa- 
tions." Many a man entered it with reputation 
as a man of great talent and statesman-like abil- 
ity; and came forth from it shorn of his hon- 
ors, only to sink into obscurity. There were 
many men in it of made reputations, and who 
cared not to risk them in proposing or advocating 
changes, fearing lest their fame might be im- 
paired ; old men too, who are generally averse 
to change, esteeming the former times better 
than the present, and unwilling to advocate 
measures which they might not live to see car- 
ried out. 

Others agajn, who were highly esteemed, in 
endeavoring to make changes, made such as 
pleased no party or section and thus lost reputa- 
tion. The West was not satisfied, because it did 
not gain its object, and accepted grumblingly 
the extension of the right of suffrage; the free- 


holders of the east were dissatisfied that the right 
was extended, and thus the Ultras on each side 
were disappointed and angered, and the only 
thing in which they were brought together was 
in a union of complaint and condemnation. 

The Convention presented the appearance of 
an irresolute man, who has neither decision nor 
courage, and who in endeavoring to satisfy two 
contending parties, displeases both. In looking 
over a file of old newspapers, we are struck with 
the excitement existing throughout the State; 
during the long interval of quiet that had perva- 
ded the community, men had become unaccus- 
tomed to such discussions; and, never having en- 
joyed the luxury of taking to pieces and putting 
together again the Constitution of the State, 
seized upon the opportunity afforded, as men to 
whom an unknown pleasure had been offered. 

Changes of all kinds and of every degree were 
proposed by some, and busy canvassing was car- 
ried on throughout the State; until at length the 
Convention, like a huge hatching machine, was 
put in operation ; and the brood that issued forth 
did not at all please the owners. 

The Constitution that was to be thus dissected 
and repaired, was the work of George Mason, 
and was made during the Revolutionary times 
of 1776. Jefferson wrote the Bill of Rights for 
it, and the General Assembly of that day, con- 
taining our best and wisest men, amended and 
adopted it. Madison was the only member of 
the Convention, collected at this time to amend, 
who had sat in the Assembly that formed the 
Constitution. Marshall and Monroe had, with 
him, satin the Ratifying Convention of 1788; 
when, with so much difficulty, the Constitution 
of the Union was adopted. 

Fifty-five years had elapsed since James Mad- 
ison had given his assent to the work of George 
Mason whom he had since pronounced the 
greatest statesman that this country ever saw. 
As the aged man sat in the Hall of the House 
of Delegates and thought over the times past, 
what singular sensations must have crowded on 
his mind. The half century of political life 
which he had lived, with its continual whirl of 
events and its great and lasting changes, had been 
equal to centuries of the usual still life of nations. 
That half century had changed entirely the whole 
political world; and the mind of man had been 
forced from its old sluggish channels, and urged 
with the force of a torrent into new courses, as 
if ariver, acted on by earthquake power, had 
left its old bed and cut for itself a new and bet- 
ter channel, along which it rushed with irresis- 
tible foree. In that half century had lived and 
acted Washington in this hemisphere and Bou- 
naparte in the other; two men of mightier in- 








fluence than any other two the world ever saw. 
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In that half century thrones had been toppled 
down, the power of priesteraft over nations as- 
saulted and impaired, and, better than all, the 
priuciples of republican government understood 
and carried out. 


The human mind had been powerfully stimu- 
lated, and had made rapid advances in every 
branch of science and art. From the lightning 
rod of Franklin, depriving the storm-cloud of its 
danger, through the intricate mazes of chemistry 
and its kindred sciences, in the glorious art of 
war, in the revelations from the poet’s page and 
the historian’s pen, in all the walks of literature 
and science, even up to the discovery of Cham- 
pollion, that rendered legible the obscure hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt, the mind of man had exer- 
cised itself in conquering difficulties and in pro- 
ducing results for the instruction or amusement 
of the race. 


Tn that half century the world had renewed 
its youth, and commenced an entirely fresh ex- 
istence; new in the principles that were hence- 
forth to govern it, and the measures of policy to 
be adopted; new in the class of men who were 
to take the lead among its civilized communi- 
ties; and new in the effects and influences that 
were to result throughout the entire world. All 
these mighty changes had taken place since the 
time when a few men, assembled in the village 
capital of Virginia, had organized resistance, 
formed themselves into a State, and adopted the 
first written Constitution the world ever saw. 


Now that feeble yet wise colony had become 
a great state, and, in the midst of a free and ex- 
tensive country, her wisest men had assembled to 
alter and amend their constitution. James Mad- 
ison was the Nestor of the convention. At his 
advanced age it was not expected that he would 
take upon himself any active part in the pro- 
ceedings; nor did he; for his work was all fin- 
ished, and he left to younger men the chief la- 
bors of the occasiou. He is thus described by 
one who was present, “* Mr. Madison sat on the 
left of the speaker. He spoke once for half an 
hour, but although a pin might have been heard 
to drop, so low was his tone that from the gal- 
lery I could distinguish only one word and that 
was Constitution. When he rose. a great part of 
the members left their seats and clustered around 
the aged statesman, thick as a swarm of bees. 
Mr. Madison was a small man, of ample fore- 
head and some obliquity of vision, (I thought 
the effect probably of age,) his eyes appearing 
to be slightly introverted. His dress was plain; 
his overcoat a faded brown surtout.” The opin- 
ion expressed in this speech was in favor of the 
federal number in forming a basis of representa- 
tion; and he recommended it for its simplicity, 





its stability, and its permanency. It was a sen- 
sible, lucid argument. 

James Monroe, who had figured in the former 
convention, spoke but seldom. He is described 
as ‘‘ very wrinkled and weatherbeaten ; ungrace- 
ful in attitude and gesture, and his speeches only 
common-place.” His mind was not of the first 
order; he was rather a practical man of great 
energy, than a man of genius or a philosophic 
statesman. Yet his mind was well qualified to 
work with that of his friends, Jefferson and Madi- 
son. Nointellect was more philosophic, more clear 
or more far-reaching than Madison's; no better 
and more efficient party leader or sagacious pol- 
itician ever lived than Monroe. He possessed the 
talent for business, and another equally important, 
that of conciliating ; his rule as President was the 
era of good feeling. 

He had filled every office that the State and 
his country could bestow; he had fought in her 
cause, had sat in her councils, had assisted in 
forming her constitution, had served her in for- 
eign embassies, and in negotiating the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana; he had been Governor of our 
State and President of the United States; he 
had done much to fix the policy of this country; 
had acquired Florida; had acknowledged the in- 
dependence of the South American colonies, and 
had proclaimed to the world our intention as a 
people to suffer no foreign nation to interfere 
with the affairs of states or vations on this conti- 
nent. Lastly, he possessed so little false pride and 
knew so well the duties of a good citizen, that 
after passing through all these honors, he exer- 
cised the office of Justice of Peace iu his own 
county. He proposed by way of compromise 
that of the two Houses, forming the Legislature, 
the party holding to the white basis should have 
their principle carried out in electing the House of 
Delegates; and that the combined basis should be 
that by which the Senate waschosen. Iii health 
compelled him to leave before the convention 
closed its session. 

John Marshall had devoted himself to the law, 
as entirely as Monroe had to politics, and his 
fame will be a lasting one. That he was one of 
the finest, strongest, clearest minds i the coun- 
try is acknowledged; for directness, power of 
condensation and effect in argument no man ever 
excelled him. ‘“ Whenever he spoke, which was 
seldom, and only for a short time, he attracted 
great attention. His appearance was revolu- 
tionary and patriarchal. ‘Tall, in a long surtout 
of blue, with a face of genius and gn eye of fire, 
his mind possessed the rare faculty of condensa- 
tion; he distilled an argument down to its es- 
sence.” His professional pursuits had engrossed 
him and allowed no time for polities; yet had 
his party been triumphant, it is probable that he 
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would have been called out. 


ton’s administration, showed that in politics as in 
law he possessed the power to accomplish what- 
ever he undertook. His services as envoy ex- 
traordinary to France, and the. papers drawn up 
and addressed by him to Talleyrand, excited ad- 
miration from all, aud gave promise of great politi- 
cal success. Had he devoted himself to obtaining 
political honors, he would have obtained them. 
Perhaps no man in his party could have taken 
up the mantle of power that Washington laid 
down, except John Marshall. 

Although he took but a slight part in the de- 
bates, yet his Life of Washington shows him to 
have been well qualified for such discussion. The 
work is too much neglected now; its style is 
rather dry and the subject somewhat heavily 
treated; yet it is the weighty production of a 
mighty mind; and contains, beside covering the 
whole ground historically, an account of the 
science of government, with the principles regu- 
Jating it, as then going on in the world. A Life 
of so great a man, written by another great man, 
containing a narrative of events the most inter- 
esting in the world’s history, and with disserta- 
tions by so able and learned a jurist and consti- 
tution-maker, is surely one of the most valuable 
legacies that could be left to any people. 

In his speeches he proposed a compromise ; the 
West was in favour of the White Basis alone, and 
the East in favour of the Basis of population 
and taxation combined. Judge Marshall’s opin- 
ion was this: “I think the soundest principles of 
republicanism do sanction some relation between 
representation and taxation. Certainly no opin- 
ion has received the sanction of wiser statesmen 
and patriots. I think this was the principle of 
the revolution; the ground on which the colo- 
nies were torn from the mother country and 
made independent states.” He offered, how- 
ever, a compromise between the two parties, and 
to obtain it proposed that the white population 
should be combined with Federal numbers and 
thus form the basis of representation. This 
would make the concessions mutual and equal. 

Two parties had been very early formed; and 
indeed the question, on which they differed, had 
been raised and the parties formed out of the 
House, and brought into it. The East and the 
West were arrayed in hostile attitude on the 
question of representation, and the discussion 
was warm and long continued. The East pos- 
sessing many slaves, subjects of taxation, was 
in favor of the representation allowed in Con- 
gress to the Southern States and sanctioned by 
long custom in Virginia; the West, with few 
slaves, and a large and increasing white popula- 





His efforts in the} 
House of Delegates, in defending from censure | 
Jays’s treaty and other measures of Washing- 





tion, advocated representation according to num- 
bers alone; rejecting the slaves as so much pro- 
perty. 

On this question the Convention divided off; 
yet the lines were not geographically distinct, 
as some advocates of the White Basis were from 
the Eastern side of the Ridge, which, dividing 
the State, was supposed to divide the parties 
also; and General Taylor, one of its most promi- 
nent supporters, was from Norfolk. 

The parties seem to have stood thus; for the 
combined Basis the chief men were Madison, 
Marshall, Randolph, Leigh, Upshur, Tazewell, 
Giles, Coalter, Bayly, Nicholas, Stanard, Gor- 
don, Scott, Green, Samuel Taylor, Lucas P. 
Thompson and others; for the White Basis, 
Monroe, Mercer, Doddridge, Robert Taylor, 
Cooke, Johnson, Powell, Henderson, Baldwin, 
Summers and Campbell. 

These were the chief men who took active 
part in the discussion; there were many others 
who had some share in it, men of ability too, 
yet who were not among the prominent men. 

Benjamin Watkins Leigh was the leader of 
the Eastern or Lowland party in the House. He 
was then in the zenith of his powers, and always 
stood high in Virginia for his excellence of dis- 
position, frankness of manner, integrity and ca- 
pacity. ‘His diction is clear, correct, elegant, 
and might safely be committed to print just as 
spoken. Yet high as he stands, he is not per- 
haps in the highest rank of speakers. He never 
lightens, never thunders; he can charm, he can 
convince, but he can hardly overwhelm.” This 
is the opinion of one who heard him in this Con- 
vention, yet it does but scanty justice to the 
powers of this eminent man. He was vehement 
in his defence of Eastern Virginia, and of the 
basis of representation, consisting of population 
and taxation combined. Although not power- 
fully eloquent, still his real ability, thorough 
training in debate, earnestness of manner and 
confidence in the justice of his cause made him 
a formidable opponent to the reformers in the 
House ; while his zeal won for him the approba- 
tion of many friends and paved the way for fu- 
ture honors. 
ate may be traced to the services rendered to the 
State in this body; he here proved himself a 
sound and safe counsellor. Many of the other 
changes. proposed in the Convention by the re- 
formers, were opposed by him, and he advocated 
and defended the old Constitution in most of its 
parts; it was mainly owing to his efforts that the 
county court system was not sweptaway. He 
spoke with sharpness of “the reformers, who 
were willing to make the experiment on the body 
politic, how large a dose of French rights of 
man it could bear without fever, frenzy, mad- 


His seat in the United StatesSen- * 
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ness and death.” And in his speech in favor of | 


retaining the combined basis of population and | 
taxation asserted, that “no government will be | 
just, or wise, or safe for Virginia that places the | 
property of the East in the power of the West.” 
‘The preservation of the commonwealth, in its | 
integrity, is only the second wish of my heart; 
the first is that it may be preserved entire under 
a free, equal, regular, republican government, 
founded in the great interests that are common 
to us all, and on a just balance of those interests 
that are conflicting.”” Some went back to the 
formation of society, and deduced arguments 
therefrom in favor of the White Basis; on whom 
he sarcastically remarks that “it seems to be 
imagined that no government is a civilized one 
unless it be founded on the natural rights of man 
in a savage state.” 

He led the van of his party, and was deci- 
dedly the most prominent man in the House. 

Abel P. Upshur spoke early in the debate, and 
his speech ranks him among philosophic states- 
men. It showed not only ability to form opin- 
ions and elegance in expressing them (forit may 
be considered the most elegant speech delivered 
during the session) but it was also a philosophic 
essay on the science of government, emanating 
from a mind naturally strong and thoroughly in- 
formed on the subject. In discussing the princi- 
ples of government, he reverted to those princi- 
ples that govern man in the formation of society 
and of law; showing that there was no founda- 
tion in the law of nature for the dogma ad- 
vanced by its advocates that a majority of num- 
bers alone should rule; proving that numbers 
alone never made a state; and that the majority 
should consist of persons and property, which 
together constitute astate. The Constitution of 
Virginia was a pact made by all for the benefit 
of all, aid as in it there was no such majority 
rule, it followed that neither according to the law 
of nature, nor the Constitution under which we 
lived was it recognized that a bare majority of 
persons alone should have entire rule. His ar- 
gument was essentially, that as property was 
that which first brought men into a state, and 
caused them to make laws; moreover, as pro- 
perty could not defend itself, but was ever liable 
to aggression, it was right and proper that this, 
the most essential part of a state, should have 
fit representation to defend it. Judge Upshur 
served for some time on the bench; in 1841 was 
made Secretary of the Navy by President Tyler, 
and in 1844, being then Secretary of State, was 
killed, with his colleague Gilmer and others, by 
the explosion on board the Princeton. His ap- 
pearance was that of a man of middle stature, 
stout in person, with light hair, blue eyes, and fair 
complexion ; he was graceful and easy in manner 


and gesture; his style of oratory possessed noth- 
ing impassioned or vehement; yet clear, calm 
and convincing, it trausported its own ideas into 
the minds of his hearers with a power that made 
them appear to belong there. He had, in a very 
great degree the faculty of obtaining and keep- 
ing the sympathies of his audience. Indeed, as 
an orator he may be said to rank very high; his 
intellect was well trained, and his mind stored 
with knowledge, and highly accomplished; his 
style of speaking was unexceptionably good. his 
arguments forcible, and set forth in language re- 
markably terse and sententious; in it there ap- 
peared nothing superfluous, and nothing mis- 
placed. He was also an able writer, contribu- 
ting much to the periodical literature of the day; 
his pieces were good in manner, style and mat- 
ter. Had not his life been prematurely cut off, 
he might have risen to even higher political honor, 
than he had already attained. 

Philip Doddridge, of Brooke county, was the 
most powerful man in the House from the West, 
and was the acknowledged leader of his party. 
His reputation and his influence were very great 
in his own section of country, and, in point of 
eloquence, he was considered by his constituents 
a second Patrick Henry. Born of humble pa- 
rentage, and with few opportunities of improve- 
ment, he possessed so much native vigor and bril- 
liancy of mind and such ardor of application, 
that he obtained a good education, and became 
one of the leading men and most powerful speak- 
ers at the bar, or in the political arena of West- 
ern Virginia. 

He came to the House the hero of many tri- 
umphs, with the avowed intention of changing 
the basis of representation; and much was ex- 
pected from his known ability. 

In person he was of medium statue, thick set 
and large, yet not ungraceful in carriage or fig- 
ure; his face wore a frank manly expression, 
and his disposition well corresponded with its 
‘indications. Possessing a mind well-trained in 
classical lore, and with abundant knowledge of 








all kinds; acute, logical, argumentative, accus- 
tomed to debate at the bar, and familiar with 
| parliamentary rule from long service in delibe- 
'rative bodies; confident in the justice of his cause, 
‘and assured of its success; with the eyes of the 
/whole West fixed in expectation on him as stim- 
ulant to his exertions, he came into Convention, 
a champion so well armed and appointed, so 
confident in himself and his cause, and so well 
|sustained by his constituents, and supported by 
his colleagues, that few men could meet him 
without some misgivings. He was eloquent in 
his denunciations of tte government as it exi8ted ; 
and bore down upon his adversaries with the im- 


petuosity of a torrent. In denying the fact sta- 
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ted by Mr. Upshur, that our Constitution was a| mingled in this debate, and contended stoutly for 
pact made by all for the benefit of all, he assert-| the Western plan of representation and for the 
ed, that it was made in a time of difficulty and | spirit of reform generally. A stout, rugged look- 
danger by the old House of Burgesses, elected |ing man, a Scot by birth, yet brought up in 
with a new name by freeholders, and that the the mountain region of Virginia, he possessed 
mass of people had but little to do with its for-| much vigor and originality of mind; he was 
mation. And that in this Convention the people, | | ‘learned too in many languages, and had his na- 
for the first time, had a voice in organizing their | tional shrewdness and keenness increased by the 
own system of government. Although powerful | excitements of American culture, and improved 
and eloquent, he failed to accomplish his purpose; by the workings of an intellect deeply exercised 
he was ably met in argument and in vehemence; | jon religious subjects, and fully inspired with the 
far surpassed in the disposition to compromise | great idea of reforming the church and the world. 
and conciliate; overcome and outvoted. | He presented that singular spectacle—a cool and 

Leigh and himself, though decided opponents, | | cautious Scotchman, thoroughly imbued with, and 
were still very much alike in disposition ; jovial | active in carrying out, the most enthusiastic ideas. 
and free in manner, they were men who would | And this enthusiasm was accompanied by the firm 
enjoy life’s pleasures, and take a momentary lead | decision of character. instinctive wisdom, honora- 
in politics or party. To each belonged similar) ble fairness of conduct, abiding sense of religious 
faults and excellencies; sociable, lively and agree- | truth and persevering resolution which honorably 
able, their company was too much sought for| distinguishes the Scottish people. It would be bet- 
their own good. Neither accomplished as much | | ter for the world if a people so honest, firm, and 
as was expected of him, or filled that place to| wise had more enthusiasm; for we may be sure that 
which his powers seemed to call him. | it would be exerted in advancing the cause of reli- 

General Robert Taylor of Norfolk, made some | gion and morals, and thus benefitting the race of 
able speeches in favor of the White Basis, and| man. Mr. Campbell was too much carried away 
opened the debate on this question. His con- | by his love of reform; and his views, embracing 
stituents expressed dissatisfaction at a course so every subject, made him, like most reformers, too 
contrary to their interests, and he resigned his| much a citizen of the world to be a perfectly safe 
seat in consequence. counsellor for Virginia. 

During the war with England he had com-| He was evidently out -of place in this body, 
manded the militia on the coast and in Norfolk,|and as he stood very much alone, as well in 
and it was mainly owing to his diligence and his religious opinions as in his political views, 
skill that efficient resistance was offered to the|it might be said to him more truly than toa 
British forces. He was famous for his collo- | wiser man, who meddled not in politics, ** Thou 
quial powers; no man in Virginia equalled him | art beside thyself.” 
in agreeable, fascinating and instructive conver-| The clause in the old Constitution prohibiting 
sation. His appearance was that of a large,|clergymen from serving in the Legislature was 
portly, and fine looking man. continued in the present one after debate, and 

John R. Cooke of Frederick, and Chapman) was evidently meant to exclude one who pos- 
Johnson of Augusta, were both able lawyers, | sessed such radical notions and was so anxious 
the latter resident in Richmond. They were to enforce them. 
elected and employed by their respective coun-| Charles Fenton Mercer of Loudoun was one of 
ties to represent them in the Convention, and to| the best informed men in the House, and advo- 
advocate the basis of the West. cated the Western side of the question with much 

Each made a powerful speech in favor of the| force of reasoning, and a formidable array of 
views of his constituents, and took a very ac- facts and figures. He has the honor of having 
tive part in the debate. They brought to the | originated the scheme of colonizing the negro 





discussion minds well-trained in every descrip- 
tion of debate, and argued their side of the ques- 
tion with the pertinacity and skill of lawyers en- 
gaged in an important suit. 

The latter was one of the ablest men in Vir- 
ginia, and might have obtained political honors, 
even the senatorship, had he desired them. He 
was, however, devoted to his profession ; it suit- 
ed his quiet studious disposition; and he re- 
mained in it, attaining high reputation, and ex- 
celling all rivals. 





Alexander Campbell, the Baptist Reformer, 
Vou. XVIII—14 


race in Africa; and of having labored zealously to 
carry out that philanthropic plan. 

An enthusiast on all subjects, he was even more 
than usually enthusiastic on this, and made elo- 
quent reference to the services rendered by West- 
ern Virginia to the East during the war of 1812, 
as well as many fervid appeals to both parties 
to lay aside prejudice and settle amicably their 
differences. 

Henderson of Loudoun, and Powell of Freder- 
ick also made several able speeches on this side 
of the question. 
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There was one man in the Convention who| growth, and have possessed an influence une- 
wore a crutch, and suffered evidently from bodily | qualled by that of any man who left Virginia and 
indispesition; of middle size, and stoutly made, jose to honor in the West. To this class of men 
there was nothing in person or appearance to| we owe, in great measure, that spirit of intense 
excite attention, except the finely formed head, | nationality which possesses the Virginians; and 
heavy brows and bushy eyebrows with the dark, | makes them to esteem their own State, theirown 
keen eyes underneath them. It was at once ap- | men, and their political principles better than all 
parent when William B. Giles opened his mouth | others ; and which, by giving rise to emulation 
to speak, that if the body was crippled the pow- | and effort, fosters state pride and tends to produce 
ers of mind were in full activity, and that com-| the effects it makes boast of. It is this very spirit 
pensation had been made for impaired power in | that has led so many from our State into the 
the one case by increased and peculiar abilities | highest offices: and has made us as a people to 
in the other. ‘His style of delivery was per-| occupy so important a place in the affairs of our 
fectly conversational, no gesture, no effort; but nation. Virginiaowes much to William B. Giles; 
in ease, fluency and tact surely he had not there | elevated to the highest offices she could bestow, 
his equal; his words were like honey pouring | with nothing save his own merit to recommend 
from aeasternrock.” He had mingled largely in him, he loved her devotedly and served her faith- 


the politicsof Virginia and of the Union ; and was fully. Laboring through life for her sake, by his 


esteemed, and justly too, one of our ablest men. 
As a debater in Congress he had no superior ; 
and in knowledge of business, clearness of views, 
and ability to explain those views satisfactorily, he 
took the firstrank. His influence in his own dis- 
trict, and throughout the State was very extensive. 
Although born of humble parentage, incapacita- 
ted by ill health, and hindered by natural dispo- 
sition from being a seeker of popularity, honor 
and fame had sought him out; and as Represen- 
tative in Congress, as Senator, as Delegate in 
the Legislature, as Governor of the State, and 
now as member of this Convention, he had served 
faithfully, and occupied a prominent place in the 
affairs of the State and Nation. 

No man possessed better conversational talent, 
or was more willingly listened to; as his style of 
oratory was conversational, so his conversation 
was somewhat oratorical; he spoke as if he ex- 
pected attention, and he was listened to uninter- 
ruptedly. 

His chief fault was a certain narrowness of 
mind, the result of strong prejudices early ac- 
quired, and increased by the confinement of ill 
health and the absence of that expansion of in- 
tellect which travel, observation, and intercourse 
give. His intellect worked with tremendous 
power within a limited space; like a huge ham- 
mer swung on a pivot, within its sweep it crush- 
ed all opposition, and even the wind of the blow 
was felt at some distance, yet beyond this circle it 


had no effect. He is to be esteemed among the 


first of a class of minds often found in Virginia; 
strong, subtle, influential in native power and 
extensive acquirement, yet narrowed down by 
prejudice or indolence. 

This class of minds attain their highest cul- 
ture, and exercise their full powers only when 
transplanted. Had Governor Giles possessed 
bodily health, and had he emigrated early to the 
Mississippi Valley he would have acquired full 


| talents rendering her respectable in the councils 
of the nation, defending her policy with his pen 
and his tongue, and inspiring with state pride all 
whom he could influence, he spent his last years 
in her highest chair of state, and in doing duty in 
her Convention. 

Littleton W. Tazewell, formerly Senator and 
afterwards Governor, esteemed deservedly a man 
of reputation for statesmanlike ability, ease, grace, 
and power as an orator, sound judgment and in- 
tegrity, also took partin this great debate. His 


graceful, persuasive oratory was well set off by 


| 


his tall, fine, gentlemanly looking person, and a 
voice powerful and pleasant. He reviewed the 
constitutional history of Virginia, as exhibited in 
formation of counties and in extending the repre- 
sentation, showing that this extension was based 
lon the protection of the mutual interests of all; 
and that the alterations made from time to time 
were made as different interests arose or declined. 

He asserted that capital and labor are the two 
great elements of the prosperity of every state ; 
for without labor capital is worthless, and with- 
/out capital labor would be useless. Between 
| these two a struggle had always existed, and to 
reconcile these jarring interests, and confine each 
within its proper sphere, is the business of good 
government. 

Judge Coalter of Stafford was appointed in 
place of John Taliaferro, who resigned because 
of ill health. Having been born and bred in 
the West, and having lived in the East, he was 
well qualified to give an opinion in a question 
affecting both. Shrewd, sagacious, learned in 
the law, and accustomed to conflicts, his opin- 
ion was of value; decided and energetic, a 
Scotch Irishman as-he called himself, he was 
likely to maintain firmly any opinion that his 
reason might dictate. His ability and candoras 
a judge are too well known to require comment 
or eulogy. 
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In the debate he took his position, and briefly 
and clearly made it known. His wish was to 
conciliate yet, when he found that western men 
refused to come into the compromise offered by 
Marshall, and when Doddridge spoke of having 
planted his standard and refusing to give way, 
he spoke out thus, ‘Gentlemen have planted 
their standard—I now plant mine firmly in lower 
Virginia, I think she has law, justice and sound 
policy in her favor, and much of the spirit of 
conciliation.”” He was very deliberate and em- 
phatic in his utterance; his words were all spo- 
ken in a sententious manner, and nothing dis- 
cursive or diffusive appeared in his speech; it was 
an argument simmered down and delivered boil- 
ing hot. His remarks produced sensation. 

The most remarkable man in the Convention 
was John Randolph. ‘He articulated excel- 
lently and gave the happiest effect to all he said. 
His person was frail and uncommon—his face 
pale and withered—but his eye radiant as a dia- 
mond. He owed perhaps more to his manner 
than his matter; and his mind was rather poet- 
ical than logical.” It is not necessary to speak 
fully of the peculiarities, nor to describe the ap- 
pearance of one so well known and so much 
talked of. Every day he could be seen dressed 
in a full suit of black, with crape upon his hat 
and arm; and when questioned, answered that 
he wore mourning for the old Constitution of Vir- 
ginia, and that in this Convention he expected to 
witness its death and funeral. 

As might be expected, he opposed violently 
every change proposed; defending the constitu- 
tion as it stood, and esteeming every reform an 
innovation. Especially was the freehold quali- 
fication in a voter the object of his special affec- 
tion; and he advocated its retention as if he 
thought it imperatively necessary for the safety 
of the State. 

According to his usual custom, his eloquence 
was exerted in satire and invective; his shrill 
and pipe like voice, musical in its lower tones 
and like a clarion in its upper ones; his expres- 
sive use of the long bony finger, “ that javelin of 
rhetoric ;” his whole appearance, and the sarcas- 
tic bitter character of his speech, always com- 
manded the attention of the House. One gen- 
tleman had spoken too long, and displeased Ran- 
dolph by the tenor as well as the length of his 
remarks. ‘The gentleman told us the day be- 
fore yesterday that in fifteen minutes of the suc- 
ceeding day he would conclude all he had to 
say; and then kept us two hours, not by the 
Shrewsbury clock, but by as good a watch as can 
be made in the city of London. (Drawing out 
and opening his watch.) As fifteen minutes are 
to two hours—in the proportion of one to eight— 
such is the approximation to truth in the gentle- 








man’s calculations.” In another speech he spoke 
of the effort made to attack some of the posi- 
tions taken by Chief Justice Marshall, and as- 
serted that to overturn those positions would be 
impossible, and the attack on them as abortive 
and puny as it would be to assault the Rock of 
Gibralter with a pocket pistol. 

In the close of the Convention, when the Con- 
stitution as amended was about to be submitted 
to the people, so much dissatisfied was Mr. Ran- 
dolph, that he proposed that it should be sub- 
mitted only to those qualified to vote under the 
old Constitution. 

The extension of the right of suffrage, admit- 
ting those who were not freeholders to vote, 
would thus be prevented. The proposition was 
voted down. 

He was one who in Federal and in State poli- 
tics aimed more to prevent evils than to originate 
good. In this respect Giles and himself were 
alike; neither advocated that absurd system 
called the Progressive; they were constantly 
striving to check and control the efforts made by 
other politicians to introduce changes. Both 
possessed that peculiar nationality spoken of, 
and were admirable types of the conservative 
spirit of Virginia. 

There were many other men of note in the 
Convention, of whom I have not spoken; it is 
difficult to do them all justice, and I have chosen 
but a few to represent the rest. James Monroe 
presided at first over its deliberations; being 
obliged however to resign and leave the Conven- 
tion on account of ill health, Judge Barbour was 
appointed in his place and presided with dignity 
and ease. 

This Convention met on the 5th of October, 
1829, and adjourned on the 15th of January, 
1830; it met at first in the Hall of the House of 
Delegates ; and, when this was occupied by its 
proper assembly, continued its sessions in the 
old African Church on Broad street. In the 
Convention the Constitution passed by a major- 
ity of fifteen only; and in the State, out of 
42,000 votes cast, a majority of 10,500 only made 
it to be received by the people. The western 
members inthe House voted against its passage ; 
and the western counties, by a majority in that 
section of the State of 7,300, voted against its 
ratification. ‘The second Constitution of Virgi- 
nia, like the first one, resulted from the efforts 
of eastern men in the House and eastern votes 
out of it. ‘The west has never had any decided 
influence in the councils of Virginia. Thus en- 
ded the unsatisfactory labors of the Convention 
of °29-°30. Init there sat of men who had then, 
or afterwards, obtained office, three Presideuts of 
the United States, four Governors of Virginia, 
seven Senators, eleven Judges, and fifteen Rep- 
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resentatives in Congress. Some men of note 
had held more than one of these offices, and 
many more who held none were capable of per- 
forming the duties of all. 

There was talent enough, intellect enough, 
and reputation enough to have guided the coun- 
cils of every State in the nation, and to have 
controlled wisely the destinies of all the nations 
on this continent. The call for another Conven- 
tion has been constantly made ever since; and now 
(March, 1851,) the wisdom of the State has again 
assembled in Richmond to undo the work of their 
predecessors, by pulling down what cannot with- 
out a misnomer be called the old Constitution, 
and to amuse themselves and the public in en- 
deavoring to restore the golden age, by construc- 
ting one entirely new. 


Note.—An error has been fallen into in the above chap- 
ter in speaking of the James River and Kanawha Canal. 
Wheii this work was begun, in 1788, it was simply in- 
tended to open the navigation of the James as far as 
Lynchburg. The company to extend this work to the 
Ohio was not incorporated until the year 1832. 





BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 


BY DAVID LYKINS. 


I, 
Listen to the hurrying feet, 
Merrily they pass along ; 
Nobles now each other greet, 
In the way along the street, 
And at times a snatch of song 
Rises as they hurry on, 
To the feast in Babylon. 


II. 
Listen to the maiden’s jest, 
Listen to the warrior’s oath, 
Now the sun is in the west, 
Shrouded in his evening vest. 
And the stars come out as loath 
To see the happy, happy sight, 
In old Babylon to-night. 


IIf. 
Many a boat is on the river, 
Passing to the brazen gate, 
And the maidens cease to shiver, 
Though the boats still rock and quiver 
With their young and beauteous freight : 
All seem happy as may be, 
Mighty Babylon in thee. 


IV. 
Great Belshazzar from his throne, 
Looks upon Chaldea’s pride ; 
Of his nobles every one, 
From the feast are missing none ; 
They have come from far and wide, 
With their proudest badges on, 
To the feast in Bubylon. 





V. 


Pass the wine cup round and round, 
See it sparkle, see it glow ; 

Let the silver trumpet sound, 

Let the dancers swifter bound, 

Care and sorrow shall be drown’d, 
Merry shall our meeting be, 

Royal Babylon in thee. 


VI. 


Proudly spake Chaldea’s king, 

But a shadow o’er him came, 

Was it the avenger’s wing, 

Or some unseen secret spring 

That has dimm’d the torches’ flame 
As he spake that Holy Name? 
Israel’s God! the hand was thine, 
On the walls the letters shine. 


Vil. 


Bring the men who read the stars, 
The Astrologers of old ; 

Bring the leaders of our wars, 
Men of wisdom and of scars, 

Let the mystery be told. 

All is vain, the writing still 
Batfiles the magician’s skill. 


VII. 


Paleness sits on every cheek, 

Fear enthroned on every brow, 
Lo! the monarch’s knees are weak, 
And his tongue can scarcely speak, 
Menials have forgot to bow, 

Duty ne’er dispens’d till now, 

All are silent as the dead, 

All are subjects unto dread, 


IX. 


One at last is found to read, 

One of Israel’s hated race, 
Monarch thou must hear thy meed, 
Of this fruit thou sowdst the seed, 
Persia moveth on apace, 

And the Mede is in his place, 

Lo, thy kingdom now is given 
Them as the award of heaven. 


X. 


Soon the gloom has pass’d away, 
And the wine cup circles round, 
Go, unwelcome guest, nor stay, 
We will feast in joy till day, 
Sorrow shall again be drowned, 
Let the music louder peal, 

Till the very domes shall reel. 


XI. 


Hark, what noise is on the air, 
Sounding through the brazen gate ; 
Doth Euphrates proudly dare, 
Hold his midnight reveis there, 

Or comes he up in state? 

Ah' no, the empire’s star is dim, 
It is the Persijan’s battle hymn. 
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XI. one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
all.” This religion, bearing * the image and su- 
perscription” of divinity, symmetrical in all its 
proportions, harmonious in all its parts, so beau- 
tiful in its adaptation, and so blessed in its re- 
sults, instead of fettering the wings of an as- 
piring mind aud smothering the fires of poetic 
genius, imparts to poetry new life and nobler in- 
spiration. 

We propose now to point out some of the 
sources of this inspiration. But we feel, that 
here we enter on the most difficult branch of our 
subject—difficult, however, not because of any 
insufficiency or obscurity in the evidence which 
supports our position, but from a conscious want 
of our capacity to do justice to the theme, in all 
itsfulness and majesty. Every mind forms itsown 
standard of poetry. ‘The character of this stan- 
dard depends on previous tastes and habits of 
thought. A vision of the poetical arises from 
the shades and colors of individual experience. 
Thus every one endowed with poetic genius sur- 
rounds himself with an ideal world, in which all 
objects receive a given local adjustment. and as- 
sume a special air and coloring. If this ideal 
world, this surrounding intellectual element, in 

We trust that those who have followed us in| which the man moves, and where his thoughts 
our previous investigations, will be at no loss to and feelings are accustomed to shape themselves 
determine in what sense we use the term Chris-|into poetry, be practically closed against the 
tianity. We employ it with no evasive, indefi- | tastes and habits of devotion; if the presence of 
nite, mystical signification. We mean the reli- | God be there unknown: then to anticipate such 
gion of the Bible—the religion of Christ—the | a change—to expect such a revolution, as would 
doctrines of which he taught; the spirit of | constitute the man a devout christian, would 
which he breathed; the virtues of which he' seem to overthrow all order, destroy all harmony, 
exemplified, during his earthly ministry; and and desolate all loveliness, that before existed ; 
the high immortal hopes of which all cluster|and poetry would seem to be banished from the 
around his cross ;—a religion, which acknowl-| scene, by the intrusion of so awful a presence. 
edges the fallen moral state of mankind; while | Every mind, moreover, forms to itself an fmage 
it looks to the merciful mediation of an ap-|of Christianity. Thisis not always derived from 
pointed Saviour as an open door of reconcilia-| personal experience. Nor is itdrawn often from 
tion with God; and seeks the purifying and| any genuine or authoritative source. It is not 
quickening energy of the divine spirit to restore| taken from the great original image. Its fea- 
the moral life and purity of the soul. It is a reli- | tures are not transferred from the model portraits 
gion therefore, which places humility and repent-|of apostles and primitive saints, suspended in 
ance among its primary duties; which takes the scripture gallery. Religion itself wears a 
faith as the foundation of all its hopes; which! gloomy and forbidding aspect to those who shun 
employs prayer as the instrument of all its its presence. Such minds may readily find, in 
supplies ; which fills the relations of life with’ the distortions of christian character, that some- 
cheerful, active benevolence, and, regarding the ‘times appear in the charch, or in the caricatures 
earth as a scene of training and discipline, looks | of piety sketched by a stoffing literature, ima- 
above it with holy aspiration and immortal hope. | ges that seem to sanction so dark a misconcep- 

Notwithstanding the masks assumed by its se-|tion. Under such disadvantages, it seems al- 
cret enemies, and the distortions displayed by its| most a hopeless attempt to vindicate the high 
deluded friends. there is a manifest harmony in| character and claims of christianity. You can- 
the gospel, through all the pages of its inspired | not reason against laws of association. You 
testimony; and there is a prevalent unity in the| cannot argue with the tastes and habits of the 
faith of evangelical Christendom. The Biblein| soul; and therefore you cannot convince the 
all its teachings is one. The christian life in all| mind of one, destitute of piety, that, by possess- 
its manifestations is one. ‘ There is one Lord,’ ing a spirit of devotion, (although the relations 


Rev’lers, rouse ye now in haste, 
Monarch grasp thy faithful sword, 
Let no moment run to waste, 

Wait not now the wine to taste, 
Blood for wine must now be poured, 
See the Median ensigns glare, 
Meteor-like upon the air. 


XII. 


Morning breaketh calm, and still, 
Over city, hill, and plain, 

He who loved to feast, and kill, 
Who rejoiced in Israel’s ill 
Sleepeth now among the slain, 
Cyrus, long foretold, has won 

The domés and towers of Babylon. 
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and conditions of poetry may be somewhat al- 
tered,) poetry itself will not be sacrificed, or 
impaired; but, on the contrary. refined and in- 
vigorated—exalted to new dignity, endowed 
with higher powers, and admitted to a nobler 
and wider dominion. But while we may not 
convince those, whose poetical faith has been 


ing by faith and not by sight,” “looking not at 
things seen and temporal, but at things unseen 
and eternal,” the humble believer moves abroad 
on the earth in the light of a higher existence, 
and walks among his fellowmen, encompassed 
by a cloud of nobler witnesses from heaven. To 
'this sublime and boundless theatre the kindling 





formed so as to exclude every element of chris-| vision of faith habitually turns. It is not the 
tian piety, yet we can state the grounds of our|dull and dreamy gaze of an empty mind, fixed on 
own belief, and show reasons to prove the delu-|a region of vacancy and gloom. It is not the 
sion of those who cherish an unworthy preju-|downcast scowling glance of a morose spirit, 
dice. looking along a cold and narrow avenue, from 

There are two ways in which christianity may | which the light and love, the sights and sounds 
extend a propitious influence to poetry; by sup-/of the living universe are all excluded. Nor is 
plying new trains of thought, and opening a wide | it yet, the illusory vision of a poetic genius, ex- 
field of truth before its view. And again, by its! ploring the Elysian fields of ancient mythology, 
direct influence on the heart, purifying, harmo- | conversing with the gods and heroes of a de- 
nizing, and elevating its tastes, affections, and | parted faith, or constructing in the air some float- 
aspirations. Both these influences, however, |ing fancy-realm, peopled with fairies, muses and 
may be regarded as one. Both unite in mould-| genii—the transient sport of a capricious imagi- 
ing christian character. Truth transforms and!nation. No. It is the intelligent, believing, de- 
sanctifies, when it is believed ; and itis mainly by| vout apprehension of a scene of existence, the 
its moral effect on the tastes and sentiments of | reality of which is amply attested ; the beauties 
the soul, that the benign influence of religion is|and wonders of which infinitely exceed the no- 





extended to poetry. 


1. The spirituality of religion releases the mind | 


from the dominion of the senses, and elevates the 
range of its fuculties toa level with the higher re- 
gions of truth. Man, possessing a two-fold na- 
ture, stands related to two worlds—the one mate- 
rial and visible; the other, comprehending this— 
as an island amid an encircling sea—immate- 
rial and spiritual. Piety is the habit of the soul, 


holding communion with invisible and spiritual 


objects. Faith is a complex spiritual exercise, 


at once intellectual and emotional, by which the 


mind converses with that invisible sense, the ex- 
istence and glory of which have been revealed 
by divine inspiration. It is not an exercise 
prompted by a vague impulse of curiosity, to ex- 
plore the wonders of a region, remote from our 
sphere and disconnected with our interests. The 
objects and beings of that invisible world are as- 


sociated with man in the most intimate moral | 


relationship—bound to his heart and conscience 
by the strongest ties of obligation and interest. 


There is the glorious dwelling-place of the great 


Father of our spirits; the holy habitation of high | 
orders of angelic intelligence and of beatified 
spirits of the just from earth ascended; there is 


blest creations of human fancy; inhabited by 
beings of surpassing intelligence and radiant 
loveliness; by swift-winged ministering spirits, 
angels, archangels, cherubim and seraphim, 
amid ‘thrones, principalities and powers;” where, 
‘*in light inaccessible and full of glory,” the great 
Eternal Spirit presides, veiled in the awful mys- 
tery of his infinite nature, crowned with the ra- 
diance of his own perfections, and dispensing 
light and love over a dependent universe. 

It is true, every mind familiar with the disclo- 
sures of divine revelation, has some vague dis- 
cernment of this invisible scene and these spir- 
itual beings. But their existence and glory are 
not fully realized—they do not become perma- 
nent objects of affection, desire, and hope, until 
they have first become objects of enlighted chris- 
tian faith. Now it is mainly through the me- 
dium of the affections that ideas and associations 
impress their image on the character. Society, 
natural scenery, and the events of personal ex- 
perience stamp their impression on the mind, by 
means of a fusion, produced under the glowing 
emotions of the heart. The society must be 
that of endeared companionship. The scenery 





must lie around the home of our youth. The 


the final home of all the pure and faithfal from! events of personal experience must be connected 
amongst men; where the raptures and glories of with our deepest emotions and fondest hopes. 
an immortal destiny shall be unfolded through In a word, there must be fascination, as well as 
eternity. Consequently the tastes, the senti-| ‘familiarity, i in order to produce an assimilation of 
ments and the aspirations of the pious heart are character. When we survey this infinite expanse 
inseparably connected with the vision of faith, | of vision, with its sublime grandeurs and daz- 
which surveys this invisible scene. The devout ling glories, with its lofty intelligences, and its 
mind is habitually drawn thither by the strong | incomprehensible Deity, what mighty concep- 
fascination of luve, desire, and hope. * Walk- | tions exalt the mind and expand the heart! And 
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when we remember that, in the case of the de-| which would incline the thoughts to mount to 
ar % ° . | ° 
vout christian, this scene is surveyed, not by oc- | such an elevation. 


casional transient glances, such as a traveller in| 


When any worldly interest is made the reli- 


a foreign land might cast over the surrounding ance and refuge of the soul, for the most part, 
country; but with the prolonged, eager, loving | the time and attention are engrossed in secular 


gaze, with which one beholds the scenery ol his, 


native land; and that this prospect, in all its ele-| 


pursuits; and seasons of leisure are devoted to 
frivolity and dissipation—the false glitter of un- 


vation and grandeur, is habitually within the |seemly wit, or the gaudy fascinations of sensual 
range of his vision; so that his character is ma-| pleasure; and when any intellectual exercise is 


| 


tured and moulded under its presiding influence! , attempted, beyond that which is directly subser- 


how can it be otherwise, than that a mental, as 


vient to physical necessities, (as in the case of 


well as moral assimilation, should take place in | those scientific explorers, who fail to discern 
his experience? How can it be otherwise, than|God in their scrutiny of his works, and who dis- 


that under this transporting prospect, there should | 
be a progressive transformation of the mind and | 


heart—when “beholding thus with open face, 
as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, we are 
changed into the same image from glory to 
glory ?” 

This course of reasoning is amply sustained 
by the testimony of facts. There may have 
been contracted and grevelling spirits, who under 
the mask of piety, have displayed the fruits of 
superstition, bigotry, and fanaticism; but the 
humblest and rudest capacity has never yet been 
quickened by the light, warmed by the love and 
animated by the hope of the gospel, without 
manifesting a visible mental enlargement. The 
mind may remain iguorant as to the details of 
human science, but there is a liberality of senti- 
ment and a loftiness of conception on general 
subjects, which bear testimony to intellectual 
improvement. Indeed, religion as we conceive, 
forms the basis of true mental independence ; 
and fosters the noblest growth of the intellect. 
The progress of the mind is shaped by the moral 
tastes and sentiments; and by a reference to 
these, we may distinguish the various grades of 
human intelligence. There is a secular turn of 
mind—with a proneness to seek its gratification 
in the region of politics, commerce or agricul- 
ture. This is shaped by a love of wealth; and 
all its exercise is subservient to accumulation. 
There is a scientific turn of mind—exploring the 
lifeless forms of matter, and spurning all spirit- 
ual inferences, as lying beyond its peculiar prov- 
ince. This is swayed by vanity—and collects its 
stores for the purpose of ostentation. There is 
again a romantic or poetic turn of mind—incon- 
stant and vacillating, unless when joined in meet 
fellowship with piety; actuated by a love for the 
sublime and beautiful, but untaught, as to the 
sphere of their highest manifestation; seeking 
in vain its fruition amid present and visible things, 
and swayed perpetually from its aim, by the con- 
trolling spirit of worldliness. All these grades 
of intelligence fall short of the higher regions of 
truth. They are associated with no pure spirit- 
ual taste—sustained by no lofty desire or hope, 








own the obligations of piety and the hopes of a 
future life, in their observations on man’s nature 
and destiny.) what else can it be, but the blind 
exhibition of mere power—the false triumph of 
fruitless skill, converging in self, and terminating 
in vanity ? The mind looking to the present scene 
alone as a source of satisfaction, encumbered by 
downward moral tendencies, is destitute of that 
high aspiration toward a congenial element— 
that fervent admiration and homage of the soul 
for truth, in its spiritual manifestations, which 
alone can properly invigorate its energies, and 
sustain their worthy and consistent exercise. Its 
movements are crippled and abortive. It either 
crawls sluggishly on the ground, or its flight is 
lowly and broken; like the ineffectual struggles 
of some mighty bird fettered to the earth, and 
free to rise only as far as the length of its chain 
will permit. Vain is the wide sweep of its 
wing! Vain the elastic energy that nerves its 
frame! Its strength is expended in futile and 
frantic volutions in a contracted circle. Its plu- 
mage is soiled by a ceaseless contact with the 
dust. It can take no continuous flight. It can 
rise to no becoming altitude. It cannot give full 
scope to its native capacities; nor inhabit that 
high element in which it was formed to move. 
The lofty summits of truth are unscaled. The 
ethereal regions of a higher life are unexplored ! 
In the experience of the devout christian, the 
mind, released from the enthralment of a worldly 
spirit, finds its congenial element in this exalted 
sphere; and is sustained in its sublime excur- 
sions by the higher habit of religious faith. 

If. But not only does this spiritual scene, 
with its glorious beings, as contemplated by faith, 
extend an elevating and inspiring influence over 
the mind. The scenery of nature, and the events 
of human life are, at the same time, invested with 
a spiritual atmosphere. Some may be ready to 
ask—* will not religious devotion to unseen spir- 
itual objects weaken the ties and affections that 
bind us to the present scene, and produce a frigid 
insensibility of soul to the endearments of nature 
and life?” By no means! Religion, it is true, 
breaks the bondage of a blind and sordid idola- 
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try to this world; and teaches the estimation of 
its true value; but at the same time exalts its 
objects to a nobler atitude, and endows them 
with a higher significance. It connects them 
with spiritual associations, and crowns them 
with the light of an immortal destiny. No! We 
degrade, when we idolize the present scene. 
We mar its beauty, we destroy its dignity, we 
dispel the charm of its high poetic interest when 
we look upon surrounding nature, as a moving 
mass of unconscious matter, isolated from all 
spiritual existence. Human life sinks to an in- 
ferior level of mere animal being, when disjoined 
from the prospect of immortality. Beauty and 
sublimity are not material qualities. ‘They are 
the visible expressions, in the type of matter, 
of some veiled spiritual element, which assumes 
this mode of manifestation. ‘They find their in- 
terpretation in those trains of association which 
lead the mind to moral qualities, or to the glo- 
rious attributes of God. Religion sanctifies and 
renders immortal the tenderest ties and best af- 
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with this glorious reality of faith, is that abstract 
creation of an undevout fancy, so languidly in- 
voked and sv listlessly adored by its poetic wor- 
shipers, under the title of Narure! At best but 
a dreamy, superficial admiration of certain vague 
qualities, floating like shadows on the air; such 
as power, wisdom, goodness—the unconscious 
fragments of a God, disjoined from moral attri- 
butes; without the purity, without the majesty, 
without the personality and the prerogative of 
God! How meagre and frivolous the fabled be- 
ings of ancient song, as reproduced in modern 
poetry, in contrast with those ‘quick spirits of 
the universe,” beings of spotless purity and tow- 
ering intelligence, leagued in sympathy with man, 
which, in radiant ranks, bow and veil their faces 
with their wings before the throne above; or 
bend from Heaven to hail with joy the return of 
every prodigal; or encamp in watchful guard 
around the habitations of the just; or on mis- 
sions of love and mercy to man, traverse the air 
with winged speed, or *‘ walk the earth unseen, 








fections of our nature. They may be subject to 
earthly vicissitude. ‘They may seem to termi- 
nate at death; but they will be restored and 

perpetuated on another scene of being. As | 
some mountain streams flow for a short distance | 
in their channels, then suddenly sink under the. 
surface of the earth; and after holding a subter- 

ranean course rise again and flow along the land- 

scape in deeper, stronger and brighter currents, | 
so the affections which spring up in this life, if! 
sanctified by faith, though they sink in the grave, 
will rise again and flow with greater depth and 
power over the fields of immortality. 

What sublime associations surround the scene- | 
ry of nature under the pervading presence of 
God, as areconciled Father, ‘“* whose tender mer- 
cies are over all his works!’’ The earth with its 
vales and mountains, its caves and cliffs, its fields 
and forests, its rills and rivers, its lakes and 
oceans becomes radiant with His glory and vo- 
cal with His praise. ‘The spacious firmament 
ou high,” with sun, moon and “ stars which are 
the poetry of heaven,” beams with a brighter 
splendor, and peals forth the music of a nobler 
anthem. ‘The events of human life, and the re-| 
volving train of the variegated seasons, spring, | 
summer, autumn and winter, with infancy, youth, 
manhood and age, as they roll along under the 
guardianship of a merciful providence and bear, 
the soul onward to an immortal paradise, all by | 
their transporting testimony, prompt the excla-, 
mation from the pious heart— | 





“ These as they change, Almighty Father! these 
Are but the varied God, the rolling year 
Is full of thee!” 


| 
j 


How cold, dim, and cheerless, in comparison 


nius of the poet. 


both when we wake and when we sleep.” How 


free the access of the christian to the temple of 
nature—how close his approach to her shrine— 
how intimate his communion with her veiled 
mysteries! How legible to him her sacred les- 


(Sons, as imprinted on the page of every land- 


scape! 


“He looks abroad into the varied field 

Of Nature, and though poor perhaps compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 

His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers, his to enjoy 

With a propriety which none can feel, 

But who, with filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to Heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say—* My Father made them all! 


* ” * » 


Acquaint thyself with God, if thou would’st taste 
His works! Admitted once to His embrace, 

Thou shalt perceive that thou wast blind before. 
Thine eye shall be instructed, and thy heart 

Made pure, shall relish with divine light 

*Till then unfelt, what hands divine have wrought!”’ 


III. Connected with the views already pre- 
sented, there is another propitious influence 
springing from christian piety to foster the ge- 
It preserves the sensibilities of 
the heart pure and fresh amid the perverting influ- 
ences of life; and perpetuates the capacity of ad- 
miration amid the deadening encroachments of fa- 
miliarity and experience. Religion implies purity 
of heart. It corrects unworthy tastes, harmo- 
nizes discordant passions, and arrests evil pro- 
pensities. It opens the fountains of right feel- 
ing, directs the affections to proper objects, and 
awakens lofty aspirations in the soul. The in- 
dulgence of corrupt dispositions hardens the heart, 
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blunts the sensibilities, and produces a state of 
premature torpor and decay. The same law 
applies to the moral as to the physical constitu- 
tion. The regular healthy action of its powers 
promotes the tone and vigor of the system, 
while irregular diseased action gives place to 
succeeding languor and feebleness. Impure pas- 
sions produce a subsequent apathy proportionate 
to the degree of their excitement. Their evil 
fires seathe and burn and desolate the soul, and 
the victim of licentious indulgence soon sighs 
over the ruin of a spirit, shrunk, shrivelled and 
blasted within him. The testimony of all ex- 
perience has demonstrated the truth, that piety 
fosters and invigorates, while vice sears and har- 
dens the human heart. Insomuch that, if for- 
getful of all higher considerations, it would still 
be THE PoLicy of a poet in order to success in 
an art which so much requires the exercise of 
our finest sensibilities, to obey the dictates of 
piety, and cultivate purity of heart. An erring 
poet has left a beacon in his own verse to warn 
the world of these hidden rocks, on which many 
a gallant vessel has been wrecked. 


“T wave the quantum o’ the sin, 
The hazard o’ concealing. 

But och! it hardens a’ within 
And petrifies the feeling !” 


Coleridge has defined genius to consist in the 
capacity, ‘to carry the feelings of childhood into 





| 


the brain.”” Yet as the world goes such wisdom 
carries the day. ‘ Nil admirari,” is the motto of 
modern science and philosophy. But the ardent 
enthusiasm of youth is not entirely the offspring 
of ignorance and weakness. Nor is the stoical 
indifference of mature age altogether the result 
of accumulated knowledge. It is well that the 
superstitious fears of childhood should vanish 
away, for they spring from ignorance, or rather 
they are perversions (caused by ignorance) of a 
principle as yet not developed or matured amid 
sufficient light. But the vivid emotions and the 
glowing admiration characteristic of early life 
are not disproportionate to the objects which 
call them forth. ‘They are the ready responses 
of a nature not yet benumbed by familiarity, nor 
corroded by care, nor blinded by habit, nor stiff- 
ened by pride—at once the vivid realization of 
the present, and the prophetic intuition of a fu- 
ture state of felicity and wisdom. 


“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of our prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy! 

* ” 7 


s * 


At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


In childhood visible objects are coloured with 
hues of loveliness and glory, reflected from an 


the powers of manhood—to combine the child’s | invisible sphere. The inquisitive mind looks be- 


sense of wonder and novelty, with every day ap- 
pearances which experience has rendered faini- 
liar.” Macaulay, in a passage which we noticed 
in an early part of this discussion, has advanced 
substantially the same idea; although it is done 
with a design to disparage the dignity of poetry. 
He says: ‘he that, in an enlightened age, aspires 
to be a great poet must first become as a little 
child.” This remark is based on the recognition 
of a melancholy fact in human experience. His 
error consisted in regarding this fact as the hon- 
orable distinction of wisdom, instead of a shame- 
ful result of infirmity. The character of man 
changes unconsciously as he advances in life. 
But alas! if he grows wiser he seldom grows 
better in his experience. Many, in moments of 
sad review have sighed more over what they 
have lost than they have exulted over what they 
have gained in the transition from youth to 
manhood. Indeed that acquired wisdom is of 
‘most questionable dignity and worth, in attaining 
which we part with what may be called the 
youthful poetry of our nature. It is rather a 
partial and superficial knowledge which has as- 
sumed the title of wisdom. I: consists not of 
deep and full supplies from “ the Pierian spring,” 
but of those “slight draughts which intoxicate 


Vou. XVIII—15 


yond the horizon of our senses. It extends to 
unseen spiritual relations. Itasks of every pass- 
ing, phenomenon—whence ?—why? and whith- 
er? These silent questionings, these far-reach- 
ing, exploring glances of an immortal mind as it 
moves abroad amid scenes of novelty and won- 
der, are the rational sources of that quick sus- 
ceptibility and kindling admiration peculiar to 
the morning of life: and these, when matured 
into the powers of manhood, constitute the high 
prerogative of genius. But, alas! man soon 
learns to stifle and smother these inward ques- 
tionings, as absurd and extravagant, and in their 
stead to cultivate more practical and substantial 
qualities, as better adapted to success in life! 
He plucks the eagle wing of his spirit, to avoid 
the flights of a wayward imagination! He dims 
the eagle eye of his mind, to prevent its rolling 
in poetic phrensy; and at length adapted to his 
sphere, he learns to strut upon his dunghill, a 
tame companion of ordinary fowls! As man 
grows up under the dominion of a worldly spirit, 
and engages in the pursuits and passions of earth, 
a thousand causes combine to darken the gene- 
rous susceptibilities of his heart, and blot out the 
bright capacity of admiration from his mind— 





without concluding them to be eclipsed and ex- 
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tinguished, as glimmering night-fires, by the me+;main ignorant of the profound truth involved 
ridian light of perfect knowledge! therein. Its knowledge may be like the acqain- 

We are supposing the case of one destitute of tance a stranger would form, with a company of 
vital piety. And when we look at the dark array foreigners residing in the same house, but of 
of hostile forces with which genius, unsustained | whose language he was totally ignorant, and 
by the quickening energy of faith, is called to| with whom he had no means of intercourse. He 
contend in its earthly career, it is no cause of | would at first feel some curiosity in beholding 
wonder, that it should be dimmed, and soiled, and | their singular appearance and dress, and hearing 
wounded in the conflict, even if it should not be | the strange jargon in which they conversed ; but 
overcome and taken captive. Familiarity, cus-| at length accustomed to this, he passes them by 
tom, the sway of fashion, the influence of suci-|in silent indifference, familiar with their faces, 
ety, corroding care, conflicting passion, pride | but ignorant of their minds. It is such ignorant 
of intellect, and worship of Mammon—all these | familiarity, and not thorough knowledge, that 
attend the career of man, and gradually consume | destroys the sense of novelty and wonder expe- 
the susceptibility and vigour of youthful genius. | rienced in childhood, and blights the bloom of 
When associated with these qualities, even pro-| poetic genius. Many of those early questionings 
gressive knowledge tends to destroy the capa-|of the mind are never answered in the subse- 
city of admiration. Knowledge in such a char-| quent attainments of the man. He learns to 
acter must be superficial. It may be exact as to disregard them, as childish or extravagant, and 
the details of science. It may be clear and com-| having acquired the habit of indifference to such 
prehensive as to the compass of philosophy. It topics, he confines his attention to whai he con- 
may cover a wide range of subjects, in every|ceives a more important and practical range of 
department of human discovery. And yet it|inquiry. In his superficial attainments in secu- 
may be profoundly ignorant of all. There are lar and scientific knowledge, he becomes intellec- 
questions, connected with every topic of inves-| tually proud. His penetration is so keen, his 
tigation, left untouched. There are depths un- | knowledge is so extensive, that little remains for 
fathomed, in every quarter of that sea, over the him to discover, and nothing to admire! For 
surface of which he has sailed, marking its tides,, what remains unknown he can easily adjust by 
dotting itsislands, and defining its coasts. “There | an intuitive decision as to what it ought to be, 
are things in heaven and earth not dreampt of and consequently what it is! His intellect is so 
in such philosophy.” Truth is perceived only in | towering, that it can perceive nothing higher than 
its visible form and substance. The trunk of the | itself, to which it ean look up with admiration ! 
tree is measured, and its roots as they penetrate All its glances are either directed around on its 
the earth are explored ; but its invisible branches , own levcl in self-complacent indifference, or bent 
stretch abroad in every direction, adorned with! down on things beneath, in stupid contempt. 





leaves and blossoms; aud its viewless top towers 
to heaven, laden with fruit. Hence, because the 
trunk alone is visible, and the top and branches 
reach out of sight, the tree is considered nothing 
more than a dry and lifeless trunk! There is 
profound falsehood under that stupid self-flattery, 
which induces the belief that increasing experi- 
ence and knowledge destroy the capacity of ad- 
miration—that science and learning are incom- 
patible with genius—and that a poet cannot ex- 
ist in an enlightened age! What has the age to 
do with the poet? Does it breathe and eat for 
him? Does it think and feel for him? No! His 
thoughts and feelings are his own—independent, 
self-conscious, thrilling, high above the heads of 
the multitude! The true poet is always in ad- 
vance of his age. He stands alone, on an emi- 
nence, “and sees the distant tops of thoughts, 
that men of common stature never saw.” There 
may be familiarity, without knowledge. Nay, 
there may be a familiarity, which opposes know- 
ledge ; inasmuch as when once induced, it 
smothers future investigation. The mind may 
be familiar with the surface of facts, and yet re- 


‘Such is the character of that worldly wisdom, 
' which scoffs at the higher exercise of genius, as 
eccentric and visionary. But genius has a brighter 
eye. Its glance penetrates beneath the outward 
surface of things, and reaches beyond the boun- 
dary of the senses. It looks upon objects more 
in their true light. It traces truth in its remote 
relations—in forms of beauty and sublimity. 
And there are heights all radiant with glory, con- 
tinually rising before his vision, as he advances; 
so that his kindling eye is ever lifted upward in 
admiring wonder and delight! Thus while ge- 
nius preserves the vigor of its powers, it main- 
tains an humble and child-like attitude. 

But if genius be destitute of faith, if the poet 
be a stranger to vital piety, there are manifold 
aud mighty causes in operation to crush the vigor 
of his powers—causes that arise, not only around 


the sobering influence of time and experience ; 
but causes that originate in the evil habits of his 
own life, and the perverted state of his moral 
nature. His heart clings to earth. His affec- 
jtions bind him to visible things. His desires, 





him, in the habits and customs of society, and © 
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like an opposing current, resist his ascending 
progress. He has no high, constant aspiration. 
tending upward. He has no immortal hope, 
“anchored within the vail’—no “correspon- 
dence fixed with heaven.” He has no habit of 
high communion with God—no confiding filial 
trust in Him, as a tender and compassionate 
Father in Heaven! Under all these disadvanta- 
ges, through all these opposing influences, his 
genius must force its way to find a congenial ele- 
ment. And if, intellectually, his gifted spirit still 
mounts toward the higher regions of truth, and 
converses with spiritual forms and associations ; 
it wanders thither as an exile in a foreign land ! 
The ties of his heart—the attractions of his home 
are not there! And if, asa poet, he should still 
cherish a child-like capacity to feel and admire 
amid the surrounding glories of the universe ; 
alas! it must be as anorphan child! God is not 
known and loved as a Father. And without 
piety, man exists in a state of moral orphanage! 

But in the case of the devout christian, all such 
considerations become propitious to poetic geni- 
us. The entire frame and habit of his piety in- 
clines in the same direction. The moral change 
which constitutes him a christian. is described as 
a return to the state of childhood—~ Except ye 
be converted and become as little children, ye 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.” In 
the subsequent experience of the christian, God 
is recognized as an- unseen but ever- present father. 
The confiding spirit of adoption. and the humble 
attitude of a child, are maintained through life. 
And not only does the awful mystery and infinite 
glory of the divine character, like a pillar of 
cloud and fire, attend the christian through all 
his journey ; but the visible works of nature are 
associated with the divine perfections, and every 
part of the vast universe is pervaded by the pres- 
ence of its author. Adoration of the character, 
and admiration of the works of God, are the 
habitual exercises of christian faith, Under these 
high and sacred influences, the susceptibility and 
ardor of poetic genins find the most fostering 
encouragement. 

Other considerations, sustaining the views ad- 
vanced in this essay, must be reserved for another 
number. W. C. §, 








Ericram —By a Conservative. On seeing the State 
Flag upon the Capitol upside down the first day upon 
which the Legislature met under the new Constitution, 


The flag upside down! as the emblem one sees, 
The effect, to our thinking. quite odd is, 
For lo! as the folds are unfurled by the breeze, 
The tyrant is over the goddess! 
Virginia! this typifies rightly thy fate 
o day when thy children are “ smarter” —~ 








For, all topsy-turvy appears the old State 
Beneath her new popular charter! 






THE HEMLOCKS. 


All poets who with thoughtful awe 
Walk the green earth, as men advised 
Of holy ground, some sweetness draw 
From things of other minds despised ; 


And understand the hidden springs 
Of love and hate in human kind. 
And yet, ’tis said, a linnet sings 

The sweetest when its eyes are blind. 


The city ladies’ eyes were wet, 

Or treated with no show of scorn 

His lines: they touched me nearer yet, 
Although I am but country born. 


My cheek was pale for lack of life, 
And paler for my mourning gown ; 
And when he came, the winds at strife 
Had brought my heavy tresses down, 


And I was leaning on my hand 

In listless mood ; The pines below 
Made solemn music through the land, 
Quite up to where the hemlocks grow, 


I saw a shadow move across 

The cliff, before I met his look, 

His noiseless foot was on the moss ; 
An angler by his rod and book, 


The hemlock trunks were rough and tall, 
Their fibrous roots, thrust forth to drink 
The moisture of the waterfall, 

With lichens hid the awful brink. 


I would have called in my affright. 
My coward tongue was stricken mute. 
—It was as swift as thought or sight, 
A sudden gap within the root. 


And if he cried, the cry was lost, 
And I was kneeling on the sod. 
And wept to see the chasm crossed, 
And in his grasp the broken rod. 


There swung a vine with clusters brown, 
Between two trunks from each to each ; 
With al] my strength I drew it down, 
With all my might I bore it down, 

Until it fell within his reach. 


And when he thanked me with grave eyes, 
And with a pale but gracious lip, 

J felt as when a maiden spjes 

The pennon of her lover’s ship. 


The ship that from a foreign sea 

Brings the true heart of which she dreamed 
But yesternight. A Mystery 

Grew up between us then meseemed. 


I little thought of love before ; 

I knew he won my heart with ease. 

The rustic swains who shunned my door, 
Had thought me coy and hard to please. 


Their laughter seldom moved my mirth 
Becauee it was as grainless sheaves ; 

I better love the gala earth 

And songs of birds among the leaves, 
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The dewy sward, the misty height 
Slow purpling in the morning gleam, 
The copses where with footsteps light 
He came to angle in the stream. 


And sat whole hours at my knee 
Repeating from some pleasant book, 
While tangled in a stooping tree 
His line detained the guiltless hook. 


And once he read beside the rill 
Some verses with a cadence sweet, 
And when I praised the writer’s skill 
He laid the poem at my feet. 


And siniled and said the lines were his, 
And written for a lady fair, 

Who loved all Nature as it is 

Better than breathing city air ; 


But that she far excelled his rhymes, 
And might have worn a civic crown 
If she had lived in Roman times ; 
And how her lovely eyes were brown: 


And that he loved her more than life 
Itself or fame: this much he said, 
When stricken in a playful strife, 
Sickening, I turned my head— 


I turned my foolish head to hide 

The tears that would not be repressed; 
But when my altered mien he spied, 
He drew me blushing to his breast. 


And I, because I understood 

The story, and its purpose then, 

In that brief moment,—as he would, 
Turned my wet face to his again. 


‘ And do you love me,’ so he cried, 

‘ And are you not the lady fine?’ 

I knew in all the land beside 

There was no lighter heart than mine. 


J. M. Lecare. 
Aiken, Dec., 1851. 





THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. THE SOUTHERN FEMALE 
INSTITUTE AT FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


The new Constitution which has just been 
adopted with so much unanimity, inaugurates a 
new era in our history. The “old Constitution” 
has been overhauled and condemned as unsea- 
worthy, and a new ship of State, after a new 
model, has been turned out from the stocks. The 
old officers have been dismissed, and the “ new 
Constitution” has just been launched upon the 
popular wave, amid the vociferous cheers of an 
enlarged crew, with orders to leave the old land- 
marks, and stand out to sea in search of that 
Utopia which has hitherto eluded the researches 
of the political philosophers. 

Whether the voyage upon which we have start- 





ed, shall be attended with favorable winds, and 
conduct us in safety to the haven of our hopes, 
or terminate in disastrous wreck, “ time, sole 
philosopher,” must determine. No human sa- 
gacity can solve the problem. In the mean time 
it is useless to indulge in vain regrets and waste 
our breath in sighs for what has passed away 
never to return. 

Let Conservatives and Radicals, Whigs and 
Democrats ‘leave the things which are behind, 
and press forward to those which are before. 
We are all embarked upon a common bottom, 
with common interests and a common destiny. 
Let us take a calm survey of our position, and 
address ourselves like men to the work which 
lies before us. Our political opinions do not af- 
fect our moral obligations. We owe allegiance 
to the Commonwealth, and Virginia expects 
every man to do his duty in that sphere of life 
which Providence and the Constitution have as- 
signed him. 

For the first time in our history our theory and 
our practice coincide, and our new organic law 
proclaims with authority the “ Kingdom of the 
People.” Our bill of rights has always affirmed 
that all power is vested in and derived from the 
people, and that magistrates are their trustees 
and servants and are at all times amenable to 
them. Hitherto these political axioms have been 
naked abstractions. The new Constitution has 
clothed these abstractions with the venerable 
forms of law, conferring the right of suffrage 
upon all citizens who are in a condition to exer- 
cise an independent judgment, and express their 
free will, and making all Magistrates, Legisla- 
tive, Executive and Judicial, eligible by those 
among whom they administer their functions. 

This is certainly a broad base for the fabric of 
government. But it is not too broad for those 
who hold the American doctrine of the capacity 
of man for self-government. For ourselves we 
avow our faith in that doctrine, and proceed to 
expound some of the conditions upon which in 
our judgment it depends. We do not believe in 
the capacity of all men to govern themselves— 
the native African for instance, or the untutored 
savage. We have serious doubts about the fit- 
ness of many of those people in Europe who 
have been awakened to such a deep sense of 
their wrongs, and have struck such bold blows 
for their long-lost rights. We admit their right 
to subvert existing despotisms, but we doubt 
their capacity to re-construct from the ruins a 
fabric that will endure. We fear that they are 
destined to pass through a long series of revolu- 
tions and relapses into despotism, before they 
attain to the stature of freemen. We, Virgi- 
nians, were more fortunate, we inherited the 
great principles of civil liberty. Our Colonial 
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infancy was a long probation—our revolution a} 
baptism of blood. Even after we were able to) 
stand alone, our fathers did not think it safe to, 
carry out our principles to their logical conse- 
quences, and it is only after the lapse of three- 
fourths of a century, that we have admitted all 
our citizens, with certain necessary exceptions, 
to equal political privileges. 

And now that we have taken this bold step, 
it seems to us to be incumbent upon all patriotic 
men, and especially upon those to whom has 
been committed the high trust of legislation, to 
do all that in them lies. to strengthen and to per- 
petuate those institutions, in whose success are 
involved the sacred rights, which are declared in 


man in the intellectual and moral order, should 
receive the approbation and aid of the Legisla- 
tor, within the sphere of hia constitutional obli- 
gations. That education has this tendency will 
notbe denied. Accordingly our Legislators have 
freely incorporated and liberally endowed insti- 
tutions of learning of all grades, from the bum- 
blest village academy to the Military Institute, 
and the University of Virginia, two of the proud- 
est monuments of the far-reaching forethought 
of our ablest statesmen and patriots. This be- 
neficent legislation is, we trust, the token of still 
greater things to be done for the development of 
man’s moral and intellectual nature, in that new 





the fundamental law, to be the inalienable heri- 
tage of the sovereign people. 

Wise builders look to the foundation. This in 
the present case is broad enough—it is compo- 
sed of the mass of the people. But breadth is 
not the only condition of a safe foundation. 
Prudent Architects regard quality, and prefer the 
solid rock to the shifting sand. Wise statesmen 
too will look to quality, orif you please, to qual- 
ification. ‘These are prescribed in the constitu- 
tion and have already been enumerated, and the 
enumeration is perhaps as comprehensive as it 
was possible to make it. Among the qualifica- 
tions of a voter, are a ‘sound mind,” and a free- 
dom from “conviction of criminal offences.” 
Here is a distinct recognition of intelligence and 
moral character as necessary qualifications of a 
voter. It would not have been possible to dis- 
criminate with perfect accuracy between the 
degrees of intelligence and the shades of morals 
which should qualify or disqualify a man for the 
exercise of the right of suffrage. Mind and mor- 
al character are too intangible, and inapprecia- 
ble, to be weighed in human balances. Of 
course we do notsuppose that this provision means 
more in legal contemplation, than is expressed 
in the letter. As to moral character, our law in 
mercy presumes every man to be innocent until 
he is proved to be guilty, and it therefore only 
excludes those who have been ‘convicted of 
criminal offences.” The spirit of the provision 
extends to those who are guilty. So also the 
term ‘‘ unsound mind” refers only to those who 
in the language of the law are “non compos 
mentis’’—have no mind. And yet we are glad 
to see any recognition of mind, even in its faint- 
est glimmerings, and of moral character, though 


sary qualifications of a voter. But since we 
have left the land, and discarded property as an 
element of political power, and look only to 
mind and moral worth, as constituting men, it 
follows that these should be objects of the State's 
fostering care, and that whatever tends to raise 


dominion which has just been inaugurated, and 
which is predicated upon the idea that man and 
not money is the only legitimate element of po- 
litical power, and the basis of the fabric of gov- 
ernment. 


But there is an interesting class of society 
which has been most unnaturally excluded from 
all participation in the State’s parental care for 
the education of her children. We mean the 
daughters of Virginia. ‘This we believe is the 
result of a mere prejudice, for which no goud 
reason can be given. Fearful has been the pen- 
alty which woman has paid for aspiring to be 
wise in the garden of Eden. Greatly has God 





multiplied her sorrow, and long has been her 
penance for her fault. But even in her humilia- 
tion, her influence has been felt. She has been 
alternately the slave and the mistress @6f man, 
and the governors of the world have been often 
the automata of whose movements she has been 
the secret spring. It was Christianity which re- 
moved her curse, and taking her by the hand 
placed her by the side of man, who with one 
consent acknowledge her as the mother of their 
peace and joy. Henceforth there is no more 
opposition between them, than between a planet 
and its satellite, each moving in his own orbit, 
the lesser is subordination to the greater, and 























both in obedience to a common law. 


If woman is an intelligent, moral agent why 


should not her mind be developed, disciplined 
and beautified by culture? Can it be that an 
| educated woman will be less useful or ornamen- 
tal as wife, mother, or daughter than an igno- 
‘rantone? Isnotthe very definition of edueation 
|the drawing out the powers of the subject, and 
does it not comprehend all that series of disei- 


it just keeps out of the Penitentiary, as neces-| pline which enlightens the understanding. cor- 


rects the temper. forms the manners and habits 
of youth, and fits them for usefulness in their 
future stations? The thorough education of fe- 
males cannot be opposed but by those who have 
mistaken the nature and end of education, which 
is to qualify a woman to do with the greatest 
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wisdom and modesty, efficiency and ease the du- 
ties resulting from all her relations in life. 


To have a smattering of science, to spout flu- 
ently a few French phrases, to keep time with 
the fingers in unison with an Italian song, or 
with the feet in the mazes of a voluptuous dance 
is not education. It is such accomplishments as 
these falsely so called, that fill men of sense with 
disgust, and create a prejudice against attempts 
to raise the standard of female education. Itis 
the want of thorough discipline, that makes wo- 
men as well as men vain, flippant, and pedantic, 
and disqualifies them for the sober duties of life. 
The time is past when slip-shod feet and untidy 
attire are the signs of a literary woman. We 
agree with Miss Martineau in the sentiment, that 
itis a proof of greater and more varied talent to 
bring up a family well than to write a good 
book. And the discipline for which we contend 
would drive the whole generation of Blue-stock- 
ings from the land. 


But it may be said that private enterprise is 
competent to raise up literary institutions of suf- 
ficient merit to attain these ends. We would 
not say one word to depreciate the many schools 
which are doing much and perhaps all that is 
possible, with their limited means, for the educa- 
tion of females. And yet we do not hesitate 
to express the opinion that no amount of tal- 
eut aud personal worth can compensate for a 
full corps of instructors, adequate apparatus, and 
the other facilities which are furnished by public 
bounty, for the benefit of our young men. Upon 
this point read the testimony of Mrs. Phelps, one 
of the most experienced teachers in the union. 
In many schools, she says a single teacher often 
has the charge of 40 or 50 pupils in one room, 
where writing, rhetoric, philosophy, painting, 
- arithmetic, chemistry, and spelling, are all min- 
gled together in chaotic confusion. The teacher, 
with no kind of apparatus for illustrations, no 
leisure to investigate— with scarcely time to hear 
a rapid recitation from memory of the lessons of 
each class—and this too while governing the 
school, called upon to make pens, to look over 
sums, and point out the proper shades for the 
embroidery of a flower. She adds that there are 
many schools in our country, where such scenes 
are daily presented. Now the teachers are not 
to blame for these things, they do what they can 
with their limited means, and deserve credit, not 
criticism for their praise-worthy labors. But 
how can such schools be compared in point of 
efficiency with our colleges for young men, fur- 
nished at the public expense, with an adequate 
eorps of thoroughly educated instructors, each 
having his own specialité, and instead of hear- 
ing mechanical and parrot-like recitations, im- 





parting instruction with ample time for prelec- 
tions, lectures and daily examinations. 

But it is said by some that the mother is the 
best instructress of the daughter, and that the 
character, mind and manners of a young lady 
are best unfolded in the shade of her home, and 
under the watchful eye of her mother. Whether 
this opinion be true or false, it is certain that 
mothers have a large share in the education of 
children, and are the sole teachers of many. 
And this fact is a conclusive argument in favor 
of increased facilities for the education of the 
present generation of young women, who are to 
be the mothers of the next generation of men and 
women. But the duties of a wife, of a mother, 
and of the mistress of a family, the daily cares 
of the household and the demands of society, 
are, in most cases, utterly inconsistent with the 
systematic and thorough instruction of their more 
advanced children. In such cases it becomes 
necessary either to send their children from 
home, or to have private tutors and governesses 
inthe family. There is at the present moment 
a great demand for these in Virginia. This de- 
mand has hitherto been supplied from the North. 
But for the last few years a serious objection has 
been felt by many of our best citizens to the 
importation of governesses for their daughters 
from a region, where society, in all its grada- 
tions, is more or less infected with a fanaticism, 
which is at war with our peculiar institutions, 
upon which depend as the effect upon the cause 
nearly all that is distinctive in our habits, our 
manners, and our governmental policy. Sym- 
pathizing as we do with these objections, we 
greet with a hearty welcome “the announce- 
ment of a Southern Female Institute at Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia,” which seems designed to 
supply the very desideratum we have been dis- 
cussing, and to carry out the foregoing princi- 
ples and opinions. 

A memorial was presented to the last legisla- 
ture asking an appropriation to erect suitable 
buildings and provide a library and apparatus 
for this institution. Although the objects of the 
memorial were commended by Governor Floyd 
in his message, and seconded by the leading 
newspapers of the State, its prayer was not 
granted. 

And yet it seems that the enterprising profes- 
sors have put the school into operation at their 
own expense, and such we understand has been 
the successful working of the plan, under many 
disadvantages, as to have extorted the approba- 
tion of many who doubted at its first suggestion. 
From the “ Announcement” which lies before us, 
we extract some of the distinctive features of 
this interesting institution, referring those who 
desire information more in detail, to the pros- 
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pectus. It seems to be a combination of the 
course of instruction and discipline of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and the Military Institute 
judiciously adapted to female education. It is 
under the management of sixteen trustees, rep- 
resenting the different christian churches, and 
political parties, so that it cannot be perverted 
to party purposes in religion or politics. 

The trustees choose the professors, one of 
whom is an alumous of the University, another 
a graduate of the Military Institute, and the 
third a Frenchman—all reputed to be men of 
fine character and attainments. The course of 
instruction is by prelections, lectures and text- 
hooks, with rigid daily examinations, and com- 
prehends natural, mental, and moral philosophy, 
chemistry, history, mathematics, rhetoric, Belles- 
Lettres, philosophical criticism, and the Latin, 
French, Spanish and Italian languages. 

We understand that the application to the 
Legislature has been renewed, and we trust that 
our good old mother who has done so much for 
her sous will not turn a deaf ear to the plead- 
ings of her daughters. 

But some men may say cui bono—to what good 
end are our young women to be taught all those 
sciences whose hard names have been enume- 
rated. We have already replied that the young, 
women of the present will be the mothers uf the | 
next generation of men and women, whose office 
it will be to teach at least the rudiments of these 
sciences to their sons, and all experience proves 
how much depends upon this early instruction. 
But the objection which this question implies evi- 
dently rests upon a fallacy which it may be well 
to notice. There is an idea lurking in the minds 
of some men that the sciences have no correla- 


one to infinity, and from an atom to a world. 
Logic is the art of reasoning, and is designed to 
direct the mind in searching for truth and to aid 
in communicating it to others. Rhetoric teaches 
the art of speaking with precision and clearness, 
with elegance and force; and criticism is the art 
of judging with propriety of what is spoken and 
written by ourselves or others. This knowledge 
is useful as well as ornamental—it strengthens 
the mind—accustoms it to systematic arrange- 
ment—gives habits of discrimiuation and obser- 
vation, and has, moreover, important, practical 
applications to the daily duties of life. But in- 
dependently of these uses, we can see no good 
reason why women who are rightly excluded 
from the spheres of politics and business, should 
be debarred the ratioual pleasures springing from 
au intelligent contemplation of the works of na- 
ture, testifying as they do with so many eloquent 
voices to the being and attributes of the Divine 
Architect who made them by his mighty power, 
watches over them with His all-seeing eye, guides 
them with His unerring wisdom and blesses them 
with His boundless love. 

This application, deemed so novel by some, is 
not without two imposing precedents in history. 





Early in the nineteenth century Napoleon Bo- 
naparte founded a similar institute at St. Denis, 
for the instruction of the daughters of the Legion 
| of Houour. And, in the year 1818, De Witt Clin- 
Iron earnestly recommended to the Legislature of 
|New York a plan for a female institute which 
had been matured by the celebrated Mrs. Wil- 
lard, who founded the famous female seminary 
at Troy, and who, by her writings, has contribu- 
ted so much to the edification of her sex. Gov- 
ernor Clinton's recommendation was founded 
































tives, no corresponding realities in the practical, upon the acknowledged principle, that mothers 
world, or if they have, it is something which is; have great influence in forming the minds and 
the peculiar property of men, and with which | negereang of men, and that no good reason could 
women have nothing todo. Now we beg to re- ‘be given why they, being endued with the attri- 
mind the objector that these sciences (or knowl- Foes of miud in common with the other sex, 
edges) are very harmless things, and that a wo- should be denied the enjoyment and added means 
man cannot think, nor reason, nor speak, nor of usefulness atteuding on mental culture. The 
read, nor write, nor do any household office| measure was supported in debate by John C. 
out of the domain of the sciences. They are Spencer and other leading members of the house, 
merely a true account of the world within us and opposed by other members, upon the ground 
and of the world without us, and serve to make that learning would not help women “to knit 
us better acquainted with these two worlds, stockings or to make puddings.” 

more useful in our several spheres, and at the| ‘This measure, in a modified form, was passed 
same time open to us new and higher sources of at the next session of the Legislature. The con- 
enjoyment. For example, all things are either sequences of this legislation, says the Historian, 
material or immaterial—belong to the world of were soon apparent in the increased number of 
matter or of mind. Physics treats of the for-|competent female teachers in New York, and 
mer and metaphysics of the latter. ‘in the imitation of her example by several of the 


The one ac- | 
quaints us with the nature and properties of bo- | new states which have made similar appropria- 
So that Governor Floyd, in commending 


dies—the other with the faculties of mind. Math- tions. 


ematics is merely the science of magnitude and the policy to the Legislature, was following the 
number—of measurivg and of counting from ‘example of two men, who have made the deep- 
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est impress upon their generation, and left to 
after-ages the most enduring monuments of their 
wisdom. 

And now it remains to be seen whether a new 
Legislature, fresh from the people, and breathing 
the spirit of progress, will illustrate their first 
session, with this act of justice and beneficence, 
and which is in such perfect concord with the 
policy of “ Southern Development.” Right glad 
are we to see the awakening of the public mind 
upon the subject of developing the resources of 
the South. While we have been reposing upon 
the laurels won by our fathers, and living at ease 
on the possessions which they bequeathed us; 
thousands of our less fortunate citizens having 
exhausted the bosom of mother earth, have for- 





saken the tombs and altars of their sires, and 
have gone to strike their ploughshares into ~ 
virgin soil of the West, leaving their native fields | 
to be covered with forests of pine, the evergreen | 
memorials of Virginia’s Prodigal sons. In the 
mean time the hum of industry has been heard 
in the Northern hive, whose enterprising inmates, 
with the instincts of their great prototype, the 
busy bee, have swarmed +o the sunny fields of 
the South. 

They take the timber from our very doors, and 
conveying it to their workshops, convert it into 
implements of agriculture for our farms, articles 
of furniture for our houses, and toys for our chil- 
dren. ‘They take our cotton and wool, our furs 
and skins, and clothe us from the crowns of our 
heads to the soles of our feet. They penetrate 
our rivers with their ships, and carry our pro- 
duce to foreign markets, and bring back the pro- 
ceeds in the form of articles of necessity and 
luxury to our very doors. Their pedlars have 
invaded every county in the commonwealth and 
put the people under tribute for their ingenious 
wares. 

Not content with employing their handicraft in 
the material world, we have done what we could to 
subject the realm of mind to theirdominion. We 
have exported our sons and daughters to be trained 
in their schools, or have imported their sons and 
daughters to be tutors and governesses in our 
families. But whether our children are educated 
at home or abroad, the whole series of school 
books, from the last “illustrated alphabet’ up 
to “‘science made easy” are of northern manu- 
facture. Indeed out of the sphere of politics in 
which our best minds move, we have scarcely any 
Virginia literature. Accordingly we have ac- 
quired a habit of looking to the North for the 
supply of all our demands. So that even our 
magazines, which, on the ground of their intrinsic 
merit, as well as from considerations of sound 
policy, deserve the patronage of all our people 





are too often superseded by such trash as the 


Lady’s Book and Parlor Magazines. Let any 
one enter our book-stores at the present sea- 
son, and he will find the “show-tables” cov- 
ered with bouquets of exotic annuals—the ‘““Ama- 
ranth,” the “ Iris,” the “ Hyacinth,” and “ Leaf- 
lets of Memory,” spread out before him, in all 
the mazes of metaphorical confusion. We can 
scarcely procure au unmutilated foreign book, 
they nearly all come to us abridged or overlaid 
with the additions, corrections and annotations 
of northern commentators. 

If any one asks what is the objection to these 
things, in their worst aspect, they only prove 
that southern men find it more profitable or 
agreeable to follow other pursuits? We answer, 
much every way, but chiefly because, under 
these exotics, there is often an unseen serpent 
which distils its venom iuto the minds of our un- 
suspecting youth. For an example, take one 
of our most respectable and widely circulated 
school-books, Wayland’s Moral Philesophy and 
turn to the chapter on the duties of masters and 
servants, and he will understand our meaning. 
The truth is that with the confidence of the strong 
man we have been sleeping in the laps of our 
Northern brethren, until they have shorn us of 
our strength, and we have become objects of 
mockery and derision in our weakness. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising that some 
of our Hotspurs have threatened like Sampson 
Agonistes to put their shoulders to the temple of 
the Union, and overwhelm us all in one tremen- 
dous ruin. 

But happily more moderate counsels have pre- 
vailed, and our wise men are turning their atten- 
tion, as the most efficient means of self-defence, 
to the development of our own rich resources. 

Let us hope that our ears will not grow weary 
in hearing that word, befure our eyes see any 
corresponding realization of the idea in our state 
policy. 

We cannot believe that the stirring appeals in 
our newspapers, the vigurous speeches in our 
legislatures, and popular assemblies—and the 
long series of resolutions in our Southern Rights 
Associations, are all “sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” Accordingly we expect to see the 
present legislature pushing forward with vigor a 
judicious system of internal improvements; ma- 
king our seaboard accessible to every county in 
the commonwealth; establishing a direct trade 
with foreign markets and giving encouragement 
to individual and associated enterprises for the 
conversion of our raw material into all desirable 
fabrics, and thus puta check to the periodical 
ruaning to the North to meet every demand of 
necessity, and every caprice of fashion. 

But we should not confine our views to the 
development of material wealth. The material 
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is subordinate to the spiritual. Matter is inert— 
it is the bland and unreasoning instrument of 
mind, which gives to it form, direction and value. 
“Men, high-minded men—these constitute a 
State.” 

Our true policy is to build up in the language 
of Mr. Garnett, “a manly, original, indigenous 
literature.” Our very self-respect demands that 
we should have a race of men who have faith in 
Southern institutions and opinions; who believe 
them with all their hearts to be in harmony with 
all our civil and religious obligations; and who 
will stand in their defence upon the basis of prin- 
ciple, and not upon the shifting sands of expe- 
diency. 

That far-seeing statesman, Thomas Jefferson, 
saw this cloud in the horizon, when it was not 
bigger than a man’s hand, and lifted up his 
warning voice in these prophetic words. ‘ The 
reflection that the boys of this generation are to 
be the men of the next—that in establishing an 
institution of wisdom for them, we bring home 
to our bosoms the sweet consolation of seeing 
our sons rising under a luminous tuition to des- 
tinies of high promise; these are considerations 
which occur to all, but all I fear do not see the 
speck in our horizon which is to burst on us as 
a tornado sooner or later. The line of division 
lately marked out between different portions of 
our confederacy, is such as I fear will not be 
obliterated, and we are now trusting to those 
who are against us in position and principle, to 
fashion to their own forms the minds and affec- 
tions of our youth. If, as has been estimated, 
we send $300,000 per annum to Northern semi- 
naries, for the instruction of our sons, then we 
must have there 500 of our sons imbibing opin- 
ions and principles at discord with our own. 
This canker is eating on the vitals of our exis- 
tence, and if not arrested at once, will be beyond 
remedy. We are now furnishing recruits to their 
school.” This warning voice was heeded, and 
the result was the establishment of the Univer- 
sity and other schools, which are now annually 
turning out young men worthy to take the reins 
of government from the hands of their sires, as 
they daily pass fromthe stage. In the language 
of one of her distinguished Alumni,—* Although 
the University has just attained her majority ac- 
cording to the civil law, yet her sons are found 
in the highest offices of the country. They are 
seen in the Senate and house of representatives ; 
they throng in the Legislature ; they govern sov- 
ereign States; they shine in the pulpit and at 
the bar; they are professors in our colleges, and 
teachers in our schools. These academies taught 


lar education, on the only plan consistent with 
the principles of free government, and the rights 
of private property.” The same remarks might 
be applied to the Military Institute, and perhaps 
to other colleges in Virginia, which have recei- 
ved aid from the State. 

In our judgment, one thing more is wanted to 
perfect the system of popular education so hap- 
pily begun, and that is, a competent provision 
for the instruction of females in Virginia, and 
particularly with reference to the supply of the 
existing demand for Southern Female Teachers. 

The objections which are felt to the education 
of our young men at the North, have even great- 
er force when applied to our young women. 
The minds of females are more ductile, and are 
more easily moulded into the forms of the soci- 
ety into which they happen to be cast. That 
Southern people have distinctive traits of char- 
acter, which they desire to transmit to their chil- 
dren, will be admitted by all—there are many 
among us who glory in them, and who grieve to 
see them passing away, as the venerable forms 
of the “old Virginia gentlemen” and ladies sink 
into their graves. Assuming then that Southern 
men admire the structure of Southern society, 
and prefer that their daughters should be trained 
in the habits, manners, principles and tastes of 
the social sphere in which they are destined to 
move, we should offer them institutions upon 
our soil in which thorough instruction will be 
imparted, and where they will be surrounded 
with associations, from which they will receive 
daily impressions of the sound principles, the 
pure tone of morals, the modest manners—the 
simplicity and the delicacy, which are the glory 
of Southern women. Independently of the con- 
siderations of economy involved in the case, we 
ask is it wise, is it self-respectful to send our 
daughters, at a period when their imaginations 
are most vivid, and when their feelings are strov- 
ger than their reason, to be infected with that 
sickly sentimentalism, which seems to be epi- 
demical at the North ; and which geverates such 
monsters as the Abby Kellys and the Fanny 
Wrights, who stand with the Douglas’s and the 
Garrisons upon the platforms of ** Anti-Slavery 
Societies,” and “ Women's Rights Conventions;” 
clamoring not merely for-the dissolution of the 
Union of the States, but also of the holy bands 
of marriage; and praying for the advent of that 
| millenium when the servant shall be free from 
his master—the wife from her hushand—the 
child from the parent—the citizen from the sov- 
ereign, and humanity that had been washed in 
the baptismal waters of christianity, shall return 





by them, will aid the University in turning out|to its wallowing in the mire of barbarian licen- 


an army of teachers for primary schoois, and 
thus will be established a great system of popu- 
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tiousness. 
In these remarks, we mean no unkindness to 
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any section of this great confederacy. We would, 
if it were safe, break down every wall of parti- 
tion between North and South, East and West, 
except those which are prescribed in the con- 
stitution. We desire to see all the States mov- 
ing around one common centre, ina harmony as 
beautiful as that of the solar system. ‘To secure 
this end, each State must keep within its own 
orbit. That not one of them may ever shoot 
madly from its sphere is our fervent prayer. 
But come what may, let us at least keep un- 
stained our vestal virgins, that they may keep 
alive upon our housebold altars, those sacred 
fires which when once extinguished can never 
be relumed but at the eternal source of light 
and life. s. 





Some Things about Windsor Castle and its 
Grounds. From my Note-Book. 


Thursday, Aug. 7, 1851. At the terminus of 
the South-Western Railway, we took the cars, 
which carried us to Datchet, about a mile and a 
half from Windsor, twenty-four miles from Lon- 
don. It required an hour and a half, to make 
the distance—a very slow rate, but all the better 
for us, as it gave us almost as leisurely a survey 
of the country, as if we had been in a stage- 
coach. The suburbs of London are uninterest- 
ing. but the country becomes more beautiful as 
you proceed, and is very lovely when you reach 
the Castle. Before you reach Datchet, the ter- 
minus, you pass Vauxhall, Kew Gardens, Rich- 
mond, Twickenham, and some places of inferior 
name. Datchet will ever be famed as the scene 
of Falstaff’s submersion into the Thames, hiss- 
ing hot, from the buck-basket. Not very far off 
is the celebrated oak of the Hunter Herne. 

Windsor is the most splendid of the palaces of 
the English monarchs, was the favorite residence 
of George IV., and is occupied by her present 
majesty during the winter. Here too is the cem- 
etery, where have been deposited the remains of 
the dead of the royal family, since 1810. Wind- 
sor is a structure of great antiquity, originally 
built by William I., and enlarged by his sueces- 
sors till the reign of Edward III., who caused 
the greater part to be pulled down and rebuilt. 
Subsequent monarchs considerably enlarged it, 
and many great improvements were effected in 
the reign of George IV. I was not prepared, 
by the descriptions in the guide books, to see a 
building so imposing. Nothing of the castella- 
ted order that I have seen can for a moment 
bear comparison with it. The Castle has two 





courts, called Upper and Lower Wards, separated 
from each other by the Round Tower, or Middle 
Ward. This Round Tower was built by Edward 
III.. by whom it was intended as the keep or 
donjon of his castle, and also ‘‘for the assem- 
bling of a fraternity of knights who should sit 
together on a footing of equality. as the knights 
of romance sat at the Round Table of King Ar- 
thur, and asthe Paladins sat at the table of Char- 
lemagne.” It is approached by a covered flight 
of 100 steps, commanded by a piece of ordnance 
fixed in the wall atthe summit. This old tower 
has held at different times some notable State 
prisoners—among others, John, king of France, 
David, king of Scotland, as well as James [. of 
Scotland, the ehivalrous Earl of Surrey, the 
lover of Lady Geraldine, and the victim of the 
jealousy of Henry VIII., and the well-known 
Duke of Buckingham, the last of the name of 
Villiers. The terraces of the Castle form a 
promenade of unrivalled magnificence. The 
North Terrace was the work of Queen Elizab- 
eth, and a long succession of monarchs after her 
often enjoyed from it one of the finest prospects 
in the kingdom. Contemplating this glorious 
scene, Pepys in his diary bursts forth into admi- 
ration—** But oh! the prospect that is in the 
baleony at the Queen's lodgings, and the terrace 
and walk, are strange things to consider, being 
the best in the world, sure.” I will not attempt 
further description of the exterior of the Castle, 
yet cannot forbear quoting two paragraphs; the 
first from a modern writer, the second from old 
Camden. The Modern says somewhat ambi- 
tiously, “* Windsor with its towering castle, the 
ancient and magnificent abode of English sov- 
ereignty—its noble parks—its beautiful, expan- 
sive, and richly varied scenery, constitutes one 
of the grandest attractions of our heaven-fa- 
vored island, within an easy distance of the me- 
tropolis.” How differently Camden writes— 
‘* Windsor enjoyeth a most delightful prospect 
round about, for right in front it overlooketh a 
vale, lying out far and wide, garnished with corn 
fields, flourishing with meadows, decked with 
groves on either side, and watered from the most 
mild and calm river Thames; behind it arise 
hills everywhere, neither rough nor over high, 
attired as it were, by nature, to hunting and 
game.” 

Within the walls, the chief attractions are the 
apartments containing pictures. One of the 
rooms is called the Van-Dyck room, containing 
nothing but pictures by that celebrated master. 
They number more than twenty, and are almost 
all of them portraits of Charles I. and Queen 
Henrietta, and their children, several times re- 
peated. The face of Charles is melancholy, 
and that of Henrietta not handsome. There is 
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also a Rubens room, devoted to pictures by Ru- 
bens, and a Waterloo room in which the por- 
traits are only of persons connected in some 
manuer with that battle. In England, from a 
vase to a triumphal arch, all intermediates inclu- 
ded, every memorial speaks of Waterloo. Un- 
doubtedly that was a most important victo- 
ry, and the Duke of Wellington is a great hero, 
but really it seems to me that the English do 
themselves injustice, by dwelling so much on 
this success. It seems as if this and Trafalgar 
were the only ones they have to be proud of, 
whereas in fact they have many. 

In the Guard chamber, or Armory room, is a 
fine display of ancient armour, but I had exam- 
ined a better one in the Tower of London. The 
ornamental arrangement of the arms was how- 
ever better here. Over the chimney-piece of 
this room, is the elaborate silver shield inlaid 
with gold, by Benvenuto Cellini, and presented 
by Francis I. to Henry VIIJ., when they met on 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold. In St. George’s 
hall are placed full length portraits of the sov- 
ereigns of England from James I. to George IV. 
Many of the apartments are of imposing size 
and fine proportions, and in some the frescoed 
ceilings by Verrio are very attractive. 

From the apartments, we went to visit the 
Queen’s stables. Her majesty has about forty 
carriages here, when she is at Windsor, and hor- 
ses in proportion. The number of her steeds is 
in all about 200. The stables are handsome 
buildings of stone, the floors are of the same 
material. The stalls are wide, of stained oak. 
with coarse straw matting under the horses, and 
abundance of clean litter; the mangers have an 
iron rim around them, and there is a hydrant of 
water in each stable. 1 was very much pleased 
with the general arrangements, as being com- 
plete, but not ridiculously expensive. Indeed, I 
do not see but that every gentleman, who keeps 
a pair of horses, would do well to have a stable 
of just the same sort, if he could make his ser- 
vants attend to it properly. The only thing that 
seemed ridiculous was that the groom, who was 
rubbing down the horses, was dressed in drab 
tights and fair-top boots, which were shining as 
if he had just come off Piccadilly. The horses are 
very fine; some ponies, some saddle-horses, and 
some coach-horses. Each horse has his name 
painted over his stall, and I took the trouble to 
note down some of the names as matters of cu- 
riosity, and specimens of royal taste in onoma- 
tology—les vaici—Beauclere, Perrot, Deacon, 
Ahmed, and Omar, Zuleika, Stella, Spanker, 
Ariel, Wildfire, Wildrose, Banter, and Dora. 
There are four horses of what we sometimes call 
milk and cider horses—that is, bays with large 
white splotches on them. Of course there are 





carriages of all descriptions, from the large trav- 
elling carriage, with a dickey furnished with 
holster pistols, down to the pony-pheton, and 
even something smaller for the royal juveniles, 
as well as a garden-carriage for her majesty ; 
this latter, however, is drawn by hand. Prince 
Albert also has his collection of shooting car- 
riages. There is a very showy looking thing 
presented by Louis Phillippe to the Queen. It 
is a long carriage, somewhat upon the char-a- 
bane order, with four seats, each seat holding 
three persons. It is entirely open, and has over- 
head as a covering, something like the tester- 
top of a bed. I cannot say that I admired it; 
it looked too much like adandy omnibus. Nor, 
indeed, do I think that among her forty carriages, 
her majesty has one which she might not, with 
considerable gain, exchange for some that might 
be picked up in Broadway. It is amazing what 
heavy stage-coach looking things, perched up 
on immense, old-fashioned springs, they like to 
drive here. And to make them leok still more 
like stage-coaches, they paint the running-gear 
red or yellow, and sometimes the body also, 
though this latter is generally dark. This clumsy 
heaviness is the less excusable here, because they 
have certainly the most delightful roads in the 
world ; indeed, if this were not so, their horses, 
over-sized as they are, could never drag along 
their jumbering vehicles. It must be noticed 
also, that their coachmen are as magnitudinous 
as their carriages. ‘There is among the Queen's 
carriages one handsome, light curricle, of which 
the dash-board, and the front of the leather-top, 
are bound with ivory, with very handsome effect. 
Among the ornaments of her stables, is a pony 
sent to her majesty from Java, which is certainly 
the smallest specimen of horseflesh that ever I 
saw, though of course | have seen a good many 
Shetland ponies in the circus. There is also, 
chained to a bench, a prodigious Angora cat. 
The attendant told us, with a manner that showed 
he expected to awaken emotions of wonder and 
of reverence, that her majesty would often come 
and sit for an hour upon that bench, and play 
with that cat. The English are not a servile 
people—the farthest from it in the world; but 
they are very, very loyal. Doubtless they look 
upon the sovereign as the representative of the 
nation, and thus in honoring her, think they honor 
themselves, but besides this, there is a personal 
veneration for a sovereign, which is obvious 
enough to our American eyes, and looks strange 
enough. It isa nation of classes, and they love 
classes, and they do think that some how or 
other, if not jure divino, in some other way quite 
as efficacious, the royal family are better flesh 
and blood than themselves. While, as at pres- 
ent, the sovereign is a delightful lady, the mother 
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of a fine family, that she loves and cares for as 
a mother ought to do, and is every way most 
exemplary in her domestic relations, this devo- 
tion. if not reasonable, is not ungraceful, and 
while we Americans cannot see why the Queen 
must have hundreds of horses, scores of carria- 
ges, dozens of palaces, and thousands of acres 
of pleasure-grounds. yet if these things must be 
80, we are so much accustomed to honor the 
sex at home, that we rejoice that the crown falls 
upon the head of an interesting woman, and join 
with our British brethren most heartily in shout- 
ing in the street, or more solemnly praying in 
the church, God save the Queen. After leaving 
the royal stables, we would gladly have visited 
her majesty’s dairy and aviary, and especially 
the Queen’s private kennel, containing dogs of 
various species, brought from different countries, 
and presented to her majesty. But we were there 
at the wrong hour, and thus were hindered much 
to my disappointment, who profess some small 
show of judgment in such matters. I will say 
here, though it is a digression, that [ was very 
much disappointed in not seeing fine dogs in Eng- 
land. I had often read of the English mastiff, 
but the only specimen that I saw was an over- 
grown, stupid looking brute, shut up like a wild 
animal in a cage at the Zoological Gardens. 
Indeed, some gentlemen told me that they be- 
lieved that the breed was extinct, or nearly so. 
The bull-dog—but really, I must reserve until 
another time a talk about dogs—I suppose I did 
see a dog that was a dog, though this was not 
in England, but on the Rhine. But from dogs, 
revenons ad nos moutons. 

We went to St. George’s Chapel, which is 
regarded as the finest specimen in England of 
the florid Gothic. There is in it some very 
fine stained glass, and an altar piece of the last 


supper from designs by West. St. George’s| 


Chapel shares with Westminster, the honor of 
being a place for royal sepulture. Here repose 
the remains of Edward IV., Henry VII., Henry 
VIIL., and Jane Seymour, and of Charles I., 
whose head severed from the body, was verified 
here by the Prince Regent in 1813. Of later 
monarchs, were buried here, George III., George 
1V., and William IV., with other members of 
the Royal Family. There was one monument 
which struck me a good deal, and even amused 
me. It is one to the memory of the Hon. Lt. 
Col. Harcourt, and on one side in bas-relief, is 
depicted a scene which is described to be: “ the 
Hon. Lt. Harcourt, with thirty dragoons, taking 
the American General Lee prisoner on the 13th 
of Dec. 1776.” 1 thought that this accidental 
surprise of a general who was imprudently 
sleeping away from his army, was a small ex- 


ble, and yet, as it was probably the greatest 
ever achieved by Lt. Col. Harcourt, I did not 
begrudge him the record of it. An American 
in England, meets with nothing in the way of 
pictures, monuments, or sculptures, to offend 
his national pride. In the two struggles be- 
tween the countries, England accomplished 
nothing which she remembers with self-glori- 
fication. Her columns and statues tell of vic- 
tories over the French and other nations, but 
none over America. On the other hand, our 
national days, the 4th of July, 22d of February, 
and 8th of January, and the few monuments 
we have, tell of our glories at the expense of 
England. I remember that in Westminster 
Abbey, I drew nigh to the monument erected to 
the memory of Major André with the inward 
reverence due to the memory of a gallant and 
an honorable man, and with true sorrow for his 
untimely death, but withal with a feeling of 
curiosity, to see if his friends had not on ac- 
count of bis death, or the mode of it, cast some 
aspersion upon our Washington. But there 
was not a word like this in a long inscription, 
which closed by saying that “employed in an 
important but hazardous enterprize, he fell a 
sacrifice to his zeal for his king and country, on 
the 2d October, 1780, aged twenty-nine, univer- 
sally beloved and esteemed by the army in 
which he served, and lamented even by his 
foes.”” But a truce to my recollections of West- 
minster for the present; Windsor is a theme 
more than sufficiently ample. We madea pretty 
good dinner for which we paid enormously, at 
a hotel in the village of Windsor, and then took 
a carriage (that cost us near $7 for about three 
hours,) for a ride through Windsor Park, to the 
celebrated Virginia Water. Our coachman rode 
postillion, and was dressed in white buckskin 
tights, and fair top boots, so that we were 
‘rather stylish ia our turn-out. I will not attempt 
any elaborate description of our ride, though 
we all agreed that it was the finest that we had 
ever enjoyed, any of us. It conducted us 
through the longest and finest avenue I ever 
saw, and probably the most so in England, to 
the superb equestrian statue erected by George 
'1V. to his father. The statute is upon a crag, 
and the horse paws over the precipice. Thence 
we continued our ride for several miles through 
the park, on which, perhaps, thousands of deer 
were grazing, amid a high growth of fern, that 
found as it is, in the haunts of the wild deer with 
us, seemed quite appropriate. ‘hese deer are 
tame as sheep, though they are sometimes made 
to furnish sport for royal sportsmen. They are 
driven across the park to a spot where there is 
a shooting lodge, and where a long fence pro- 





ploit to be sculptured upon a monumental mar- 


jects into the park, and necessarily brings them 
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to its extremities. Of course this is not the 
exciting sport of deer-hunting iv the wild woods, 
but as this cannot be obtained here, this may 
give some idea of it. Sometimes, (as I was 
told) they take a deer, and keeping him up 
for some time, feed him on corn, which makes 
him vigorous, and then they carry him off some 
distance into the country, and letting him loose 
chase him with dogs. I observed among the 
multitude of deer, some black ones and some 
white ones, though they were generally of a 
species very much like our Virgivia deer. We 
enjoyed ourself exceedingly during the ride, and 
our pleasure was heightened by the fact that 





we were six Virginians in one carriage riding 
across Windsor Park, a thing which probably 
had never occurred before. As we approached 
' Virginia Water, there was a long stretch of old 
field covered with dead grass, and interspersed 
with small pines, and we took off our hats and 
shouted, hurrah for old Virginia! What if it 
reminded us of the most indifferent parts of our 
loved state? We felt that the poorest portion 
of Virginia was more worth reverence, than all 
the glories and beauties of this, one of the 
noblest pleasure grounds that regal wealth had 
ever procured, or even than the old castle it- 
self, where reposes so much royal dust. And 
when again would six Virginians have the op- 
portunity of waking the echoes amid those an- 
cestral oaks, with so strong a cheer for the 
beloved old commonwealth? So we let them 
have it. with a proud good will. Virginia Water 
is, where it is, in the midst of this park. a 
striking and beautiful object; if seen elsewhere, 
it would hardly command a second look. It 
is something between a stream and a sheet of 
water, and is clear and of a pretty outline, 
while the banks are of green turf, with the 
underwood and trees coming, in many places. 
quite down to them. One of the most striking 
things however, in the vicinity of it, is an arti- 
ficial ruin, composed of columns, capitals and 
other classic stone and marble, actually brought 
from Rome and Greece, and the shores of the 
Levant, and here so arranged as to give a pic- 
ture perfect as truth, of the ruins of some vast 
old temple, situated at the rocky entrance of a 
little vale, which concealed by a turn of the 
hill-side, seems to stretch away in sylvan beauty. 
So careful is the imitation to nature, that upon 
the tops of some broken columns, are growing 
shrubs of considerable size, while fragments of 
columns are scattered about as if they had but 
just tumbled down. In the midst of all this 
loveliness of outward nature, we were forcibly 
reminded of the depravity of human nature. 
A woman came along and offered to tell our 
fortunes, and, thinking that she would afford 





some sport, one of the party held out his hand, 
when instead of wit, she poured forth such an 
unbroken torrent of hideous obscenity, that it 
made one feel defiled for having heard it. Had 
I the skill of Dickens, how could I make this 
incident tell against the state of morals in Eng- 
land? And with the poor skill that I possess, 
had I his unfairness, and were I willing to give 
an exceptional example, as a fair type of the 
whole, I could make of it a picture that would 
be an offset to many a one that has been offered 
as truth about America. 

1 think I did not mention, that when we were 
in the apartments in the castle, looking at 
the paintings, we came suddenly to an end win- 
dow which commanded a view of the wide 
spread landscape across the Thames, of Eton 
spires, of trees, and lawns bounded by the dis- 
tant hills, and all spotted by a bright veil of 
mist thrown over it. And we exclaimed simul- 
taneously—O, how much more beautiful that 
which is without, than that which is within! 
Here we see the pictures that are the cunning 
works of the old masters, but it is an older 
hand, and one infinitely more skilful, that drew 
the picture that stretches out before our eyes. 
I remember having just the same feeling, when 
I looked out of a window at St. Cloud, and 
also at Chatsworth, and I have experienced 
something of the same sort when coming out 
of the Crystal Palace, and looking at the plain 
trees and grass of Hyde Park, which certainly 
can lay no claim to ornamental beauty. The 
beauty of nature how refreshing, how. satisfy- 
ing! Often we forget it, but it never offends 
by wearying us. This beauty and majesty 
of the works of His hands, was intended to 
fill us with admiration and reverence for the 
Creator. and to inspire us with a longing (I 
trust it has had this effect upon me,) for the 
fields of living green beyond the swelling flood, 
the beautiful city, the new Jerusalem, and the 
Temple not made with hands, eternal and on 
high. 8. C. L. 





M. D. F. R. 8S. 


The keeper of a paltry Scotch alehouse having on his 
sign after his name, the letters M. D. F. R. S., a phy- 
sician, who was a fellow of the Royal Society, asked him 
how he presumed to affix these letters to his name. 
“ Why, sir.” said the publican, “I have as good a right 
to them as you have.”’ “ What do you mean, you impu- 
dent scoundrel?” replied the Doctor. “1 mean, sir,” 
returned the other, “ that I was Drum- Major of the Royal 
Scots Fusileers.” 
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A Faccor or Frencn Sticks, or Paris in 1851, By 
Sir Francis Head, author of “ Bubbles from the Brun- 
nens of Nassau.” Authorized Copyright Reprint from 
Mr. Murray's Proofsheets. Two Volumes complete 
in One. New York: George P. Putnam, 156 Broad- 
way, 1852. 


The title of this volume is one of the happiest conceits 
that ever entered the head of Sir Francis Head. A Fag- 
got of Sticks is suggestive of only one possible use that 
can be made of it—to be burned. And we cannot help 
thinking that the very best disposition one could make of 
the greater portion of Sir Francis Head’s volume, would 
be to consign it to the usual receptacle of faggots—the 
fireplace. 

The worthy old baronet, who has hopelessly fallen into 
the garrulity of three score and ten, seems to have deter- 
mined upon the production of two plethoric volumes at 
all hazards, and has accordingly given us a profusion of 
uninteresting details of the most frivolous character. In 
one respect, his work is certainly remarkable. In theline 
of book-making no traveller of our day has done anything 
that approaches it. We are made acquainted with every 
article of clothing worn by every individual whom Sir 
Francis Head saw in France, from Prince Louis Napoleon 
down to that other more harmless monkey, which suffered 
military execution under a tent of the Champs Elysée, 
upon the fete-day of the Republic. In these descriptions 
of personal appearance and apparel, Sir Francis rivals 
the fidelity of that portraiture of the poet, when he would 
set before us the ghost that startled Molly Dumpling, 


Tall, like the poplar, was his size, 

Green, green his waistcoat was, as leeks ; 
Red, red as beet-root, were his eyes; 

Pale, pale as turnips, were his cheeks! 


In like manner, wherever Sir Francis goes, he “ makes 
a note” as Capt. Cuttle says, of everything, however in- 
significant or trifling. The omnibus horses, to the num- 
ber of several hundred, are exhibited to us as developing 
very nearly the same intellectual traits in Paris as in New 
York, as having the same complement of legs, and tails 
very similarly disposed. Statistics, too, are supplied of 
French babyhood, calculated to afford great interest to 
young mothers, as for example, how often the babies cry 
daily in the public nurseries, and how many nurses find 
find employment in taking care of them. Apart too from 
the painful minuteness of our baronet’s sketches, we are 
constrained to say that occasionally they transcend that 
delicacy which an amiable, well-bred, excellent, inoffen- 
sive, though garrulous, (we drive for once his ‘ substan- 
tive and six’) old English nobleman ought always to ob- 
serve. . 

That there is some useful information agreeably con- 
veyed in the “ Faggot of French Sticks,” we most readily 
admit, but if we were compelled to pronounce upon them, 
by the “faggot,” in a single sentence, we should turn to 
the preface and adopt the author’s own language—* They 
are thin, short, dry, sapless, crooked, headless, and point- 
less.” 

This volume is a handsome specimen of a new style of 
publication which Mr. Putnam has begun, and may be 
obtained of Messrs Nash & Woodhouse. 





SALANDER AND THE Dracon. A Romance of the Hartz 
Prison. By Frederick William Shelton, M. A. New 
York. John S. Taylor. 143 Nassau Street. 1852. 


We have seldom met with a more agreeable child’s 
book than the little volume whose title we have copied 
above. But like the immortal works of De Foe and that 
mighty master, Bunyan, the tale before us is equally well 
adapted to the childish and the full grown intellect. A 
boy of ten understands and appreciates the beauty and 
truth of the Pilgrim’s Progress; the matured and erudite 
man of middle age follows with delight and admiration in 
the footsteps of one mightier than himself. Any work 
which produces effects of this nature upon minds so 
wholly different, we may safely conclude is something 
more than those ten thousand ephemeral “ brilliant pro- 
ductions”’ which issue in floods from the press; and when 
we say that “ Salander and the Dragon” is calculated to 
please a child and instruct a grown-up man, we have 
paid it the highest compliment in our power. 

The Hartz Prison is kept by Goodman, under the su- 
pervision of the Lord of Conscienza, and Salander—the 
dwarf-hero—is imprisoned there. How s/ander having 
entered the heart of the good man, prompts him to deny 
his master conscience, and the results, are beautifully re- 
lated. The allegory is carried out with a spirit and fidel- 
ity—more, a high moral truth. which should place Mr. 
Shelton among the very first writers of his class. The 
humor of the work is also very striking, and if we know 
anything of children, is precisely of that clear, objective 
nature which they delight in. We think, however, that 
the farce is at times too broad, and that a considerable 
softening of the hideous little dwarf, would both make 
the story more attractive and improve the moral. Slan- 
der does not always show its full hatefalness ; Mrs. Can- 
dours it above all things loves. 

The engravings of the volume are in good taste, the 
typography and binding very neat. We have received 
it from Mr. Taylor, the publisher, who will send it to any 
part of the country post-paid, upon the receipt of a re- 
mittance of Fifty Cents. 





A Lapy’s Vorace Rounp tHe Wortp; A Selected 
Translation from the German of Ida Pfeiffer. By Mrs. 
Percy Sinneth. New York : Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers. No. 82 Cliff street. 1852. 


Madame Ida Pfeiffer is not one of those lady tourists 
who keep within the range of Murray’s Guide Books, 
and travel snugly in first class railway carriages or in 
their own coaches-and-four, only to tell us for the fiftieth 
time how people dress for the opera at San Carlo, or eat 
their dinners in Venice. Madame Pfeiffer is, on the con- 
trary, a born traveller, a predestined rambler over the face 
of the earth, an adventurer by “ circumstances over which 
she had no control,’’ whose eagerness for sight-seeing has 
carried her out of the beaten track of ordinary wander- 
ings, and made her acquainted with regions ‘ beyond the 
Ganges.’ Embarking at Hamburgh for Rio, she lingers 
a short time in this Brazilian capital, whence she sails 
for China, by way of Valparaiso. Reaching the Celes- 
tial Empire, she moves about with the utmost indepen- 
dence through the streets of the principal cities, and 
makes herself acquainted with the manners and customs 
of the people. From Hong Kong she goes to Calcutta 
and thence over land, by a most perilous route through 
India, Persia and Turkey to continental Europe. We 
have no space to borrow any passages from her spriglitly 
narrative, but would advise such of our readers as enjoy 
fresh books of travel to read it for themselves. 

A. Morris has the work for sale. 
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Putnam’s LIBRARY FOR THE PEOPLE :—HomMkE AnD So- 
c1aL PuiLtosopny. First series. New York: G. P. 
Putnam. 155 Broadway. 1852. 


This is a first of the serics of reprints from Dickens’ 
“ Household Words” which promised to be full of interest 
and value. Mr. Putuam’s design is to republish in a 
cheap and portable form “all those valuable, pithy and 
entertaining essays which ralate to domestic and social 
economy, familiar illustrations of natural philosophy, and 
kindred topics :”—he will follow ap the present volume 
with others which, under the titles of “ The World Here 
and There” and “Home Narratives,” will embrace 
travellers’ relations and entertaining stories;—and thus, 
when the series is finished, we will have, classified and in 
a permanent form, all the papers of any value in this 
little journal, which has achieved so high a degree of pop- 
ularity. 

We are much pleased to see such a work undertaken. 
“Household Words” with much ephemeral and worth- 
less matter contains many papers of true value for the 
condensed information they supply :—others as worthy 
of perusal for their genial humor and wit, as any sketches 
of Mr. Dickens’ we have read. We suspect that the 
“edited by Charles Dickens’ means scarcely more than 
the “ edited by Thomas Carlyle” on the Latter Day Pam- 
phlets ;”—for we recognize his pen beyond all doubt in 
many of these short articles. 


An Appress to the Graduating Class of South Caro- 
lina College, at Commencement, on Ist of December, 
by Francis Lieber, of the French Institute. Columbia, 
S.C. Steam Power Press of A.S. Johnston. 1851. 


“The Necessity of Continued Self-Education” is the 
subject which Dr. Leiber selected for his address to the 
graduating class of South Carolina College at the late 
Commencement, in his capacity of temporary President 
of that institution. The effort is marked with so much 
depth of thought and eloquence of utterance, that we 
could wish for room to lay before our readers copious ex- 
tracts from it. One single paragraph may we quote, 
equally graceful and touching, in which the orator refers 
to the late President W.C. Preston— 


“Where, in fact, am I standing? I stand here where 
an orator has stood of wide and high American repute,* 
whose wealthy eloquence has often gushed forth from this 
very spot in all the native energy of his Saxon idiom, 
perfumed with the fragrance of a scholar’s mind and the 
aroma of a cultivated taste—a speaker whose oratory is 
yet fondly remembered by the humblest classes of our 
people. Itis not more than a twelve month ago that one 
of them, as they assemble around the house of justice, on 
judgment days, said, within my hearing, when your late 
President passed by, with his infirm step, with which, 
unfortunately, you are familiar—pointing at him, the hum- 
ble man said to his neighbors : “ That man used to talk 
like a mocking-bird.”” And may I not add to this grace- 
ful testimonial, spontaneous like our graceful jasmine in 
the uncultivated woods, the words of the greatest Italian 
poet, when he addresses Virgil as “the fount whence 
issues forth a broad, deep stream of speech ?” 


Our thanks are due to the distinguished author for a 
copy of his address. 


* The Hon. William Campbell Preston. 


A History or Crasstcat Literature. By R. W. 
Browne, A. M., Prebendary of St. Paul's and Professor 
of Classical Literature in King's College, London. 
Greek Literature. Philadelphia: Blanchard and Lea. 
1852. 


He who takes the literature of ancient Greece for a 
theme, will certainly find scope enough for the indulgence 
of his fancy, for although history may be supposed to 
confine an author within certain limits, yet in the discus- 
sion of the Homeric controversy, the critical examination 
of the tragedians, and the attempt at dissipating some of 
that cloud of fable which hangs around the earlier writers 
of that classic country, the most imaginative of authors 
will find himself untramelled. Mr. Browne has given us 
a volume of rare interest upon this fruitful subject, one 
which not only proficients in the Greek language, but 
lovers of literature everywhere will appreciate and enjoy. 
J. W. Randolph has it for sale. 





Tue Lapy Kitter. By Rebecca Hicks. 
Lippincott, Grambo and Co. 
liott & Co. 1551. 


Philadelphia. 
Successors to Grigg, El- 


A Christmas present from the fair authoress! In the 
name of all the muses at once, we ask what chance is 
there of an unprejudiced opinion from us of the merits of 
the volume? Besides, the authoress invokes, in the pre- 
face, the protection of the public against the critics, of 
whom she stands in great fear. How then shall we be 
critical? But here, oh! most timorous and charming of 
authoresses, why talk of the “ customary impertinence”’ 
of the critics aforesaid, who after all are to render their 
verdict upon the result of your labours ? 

‘The Lady Killer’ has made a sensation, which is miore 
than can be said of four fifths of the publications of the 
day, and has received the warm commendations of better 
judges than ourselves. It can need, therefore, no praise 
at our hands,and as for dispraise, we should as soon think 
of running a tilt at the lady herself, as to look for faults 
in her volume, after the passage in the preface to which 
we have referred. We may say as a critic, however, that 
the story is written in the easy, unambitious style of the 
Virginia lady, and gives indications of a mind of rare 
sprightliness, such as all who enjoy the acquaintance of 
the authoress, know her to possess. 

That obliging bookseller, Mr. Morris, is able to supply 
the Richmond public with ‘ The Lady Killer,’ 





Nicaragua; Its People, Scenery, Monuments, and the 
Proposed Inter-oceanic Canal, With Numerous Orig- 
inal Maps and Illustrations. By E. G. Squier. 
Volumes. New York. Appleton & Co. 1852. 


Two 


Mr. Squier seems to us to write altogether too much in 
the grandiose style of diplomatic correspondence, to be 
as agreeable in his present work as it is evident he might 
have been. The Chargé d Affaires is a much less enter- 
taining companion than the voyageur, and we could wish 
that many passages in his volumes had been tied up care- 
fully with red-tape, and laid away in some oblivious pi- 
geon-hole of the State Department, instead of being sent 
to the printers. This apart, the work is every way wor- 
thy of praise. Abounding in antiquarian research and 
personal adventure, it supplies us with much highly val- 
uable information concerning Nicaragua, and many plea- 
sant descriptions of social life in Central America. The 
sumptuous and expensive style of the publication reflects 
great credit upon the enterprising publishers. 








It may be obtained of A. Morris. 
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Dream Lire: A Fable of the Seasons. By Ix. Mar- 
VEL. New York: Charles Scribner. 1851. 


We confess to a feeling of disappointment in this new 
book of “Ik. Marvel,” not because it is in itself undeser- 
ving of warm praise, or unworthy of its author, but be- 
cause we had looked for something quite different—some- 
thing which should have about it, as the French say,/’air 
fraiche. “Dream Life” is certainly not fresh. One is 
reminded on every page of the “ Bachelor’s Reveries”’ and 
is apt to think—notwithstanding the uniform affluence 
and purity of the author’s style, and the genuine pathos 
with which he frequently moistens the eye of the reader— 
that Aunt Tabithy was right after all, the dreaming of 
friend Ik. is somewhat overdone. We should sadly fail 
to do justice to our favorite, however, if we did not assure 
our readers that they will find in this, his latest, produc- 
tion much agreeable reading, and some sketches of Ame- 
rican life that have not been surpassed by the best of our 
writers. The work is well printed and may be obtained 
at the bookstore of A. Morris. 


1. Lives or THE Most Emtnent PaintTERs, ScuLprors 
AnD ArcuiTEcTs: T'ranslated from the Italian of Gi- 
orgio Vasari. With Notes and Illustrations, chiefly 
selected from German and Italian Commentators. By 
Mrs. Jonathan Foster. Vol. 1V. London. Henry 
G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 1851. 


2. Lucretius on the Nature of Things. A Philosophi- 


cal Poem, In Six Books. Literally Translated into | 





associations—Redding on Wines. Within this volume 
is compressed a vast deal of curious and agreeable infor- 
mation concerning the vintages of Europe, from the Jo- 
hannisberger of Prince Metternich—a rare and ambrosial 
essence which has moistened half the treaties of the Eu- 
ropean powers during the present century—to the Monte- 
fiascone of the Italian States, of drinking too much of 
which, the Latin epitaph tells us, the German Bishop 
died. 


“ Est, Est” propter nimium “est,” 
Dominus meus mortuus “ est.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Redding gives us some intelli- 
gence which is not agreeable, of the adulteration of wines 
and brandies. His facts and statistics on this head might 
furnish our total abstinence friends with good matter for 
commentary. Altogether, the book is a valuable addition 
to the library, and will no doubt command an extensive 
sale. 

We have received these volumes from the New York 
Agents of Mr. Bohn—Messrs. Bangs, Brothers & Co., 
through J. W. Randolph of this city, at whose book store 
they may be obtained. 


Scuimtz & Zumpr’s CrassicaLt Series: HORACE. 
Philadelphia. Blanchard and Lea. 1851. 


After a careful examination of this work, we have sim- 
ply to say of it, that the typography is extremely faulty— 
altogether inexcusable ; while the Notes of Zumpt, the 
younger, are well-timed and judicious. Intended as it 


English Prose. By the Rev. John Selby Watson, M.|is for a text-book, he has steered between the two ex- 


A. To which is adjoined the Poetical Version of John 
Mason Good. Same Publisher. 


3. PETRIFACTIONS AND THEIR TEACHINGS; or, a Hand- 
Book to the Gallery of Organic Remains of the British 
Museum. By Gideon Algernon Mantell, Esq., LL.D., 
F.R.S. Same Publisher. 


4. A History anp Description or MopEerRn WINES. 
By Cyrus Redding. Same Publisher. 


These handsome volumes, in different coloured bind- 
ings, and treating of somewhat diverse subjects, are the 
last four publications of that celebrated London publisher, 
Mr. Bohn, and belong respectively to those well-known 
series, the Standard, Classical, Scientific,and Illustrated 
Libraries. The reprint of Vasari’s Lives of the Painters 
we have already had occasion to notice, upon the appear- 
ance of the first volume, and had we not done so, its fame 
as a standard work is too well established for it to need 
any commendation here. The prose translation of that 
bitter Latin poet Lucretius, seems to us exceedingly spir- 
ited and faithful, and the book makes an excellent com- 
panion to the versions of Horace and Virgil, which Mr. 
Bohn has recently given to the public. Of course it is 
quite unnecessary to say anything of the poetical render- 
ing of Lucretius by John Mason Good, which is adjoined 
to Mr. Watson’s Translation, as it is widely known and 
valued. Mr. Mantell’s “ Fossils of the British Museum,” 
which seems to have been compiled with great care. and 
is profusely illustrated with wood-cuts, is likely to afford 
much satisfaction to all who are given to researches into 
the arcana of geology, and who have made the acquain- 
tance of those interesting members of the ancient Sau- 
rian family, with the high-sounding names of Iguanodon, 
Hyleosaurus, Pterodactylus, &c. For ourselves, we 
must say that these wonders have never greatly interested 
us, and we therefore turn with pleasure from a treatise so 
dry, to one whose very title is racily suggestive of pleasant 





tremes and given notes which, while they do not aid the 
pupil too far, yet aid him at the proper time and in a very 
effective way. We express the hope that the publishers 
will take care in another edition, to rectify the palpable 
errors of print which disfigure the present edition. 


Of books designed for the young, we have seen nothing 
better for many a day, than the recent publications of the 
Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union. We have 
received quite a package of them from the General Agen- 
cy, 26 John street, New York City, where they may be 
procured in any quantity. The tone of these little works 
is religious, but not sectarian, and their contents are of a 
most agreeable variety. Among the persons mentioned as 
authors of the stories, we observe the name of Mrs. Alice 
B. Neal. We subjoin some of the titles of the works— 
Timid Lucy, Norton Hargrave, The Prize, The Way 
through the Desert, Watch and Pray, The Cherry 
Stones,&c. These works may be found at the store of 
Messrs. Nash & Woodhouse. 


From Harper & Brothers, through A. Morris, we have 
received, just before going to press with the last sheets of 
this number, several of their latest publications, which 
we can only briefly notice. Among them is a portly vol- 
ume entitled Lectures on the History of France, by the 
Right Honorable Sir James Stephen, in which the poli- 
tics of that country are elaborately treated down to the 
reign of Louis XIV. It wiil no doubt command a large at- 
tention. A new work from the pen of Isaac Taylor, the 
author of the ‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm,’ is anoth- 
er of these publications. It is entitled Wesley and Meth- 
odism, and embraces a historical review of this branch of 
the Christian Church from its foundation, with sketches 
of the most distinguished of its ornaments. Nos. 16 and 
17 of Mayhew’s ‘ London Labor and the London Poor,’ 
and No. 19 of Lossing’s ‘ Field Book of the Revolution,’ 
are in no wise behind their predecessors. 











